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~WEW-YORK FARM 


FENO FARMERS and others from Great Britam. The 

undersigned have a great body of Land for ‘sale in 3 
of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania, about 30 miles from 
Lake Erie. 

‘this Land is situated in the counties of Crawford, Venango 
and Warren, which are wel! known to be equal to any and 

‘ superior to most Countiesin the Union for a healthy climate, 
fertile soil, and great water power. 

There are above 10.0 settlers at present on the Lands, which 
when cultivated, produce ‘in abundance all the grains and 
grasses knvuwn in England. Melons, peaches, apricots, &c. 
are grown in the open air; and the white Mulberry has 
been introduced lately. Some of the settlers are from Eng 
Jand. 

The Ecie aud Pittsburgh canal is forming near the Lands 
end the Allegha.y which is navigable for steam boats, flows 
Within afew miles of them. 

A number Of farms partly cleared can be had at reasonable 
prices. The uncleared Land can be had at prices very little 
above that of the United States, which owns no Land so good 
as these,so near the Atlantic and a market, by many hundred 
miles. 

Letters from the settlers: maps &c. will be shown by the 
subscribers at their office 17 Merchants Exchange New York 

No part of the uncleared Land is more than 2 milesfrema 
settlement. SCOTT, & CC 














ATENT MEDICATED VAPOR BATH ESTA 

BLISHMENT, uhder the sole control and managemen 
3 P. Carroll No. 25. John-Street, New York. The Baths 
are now in full operation, and are reconmended by the first 
members of the faculty ; since they have been in operation 
the subscriber bas administered them to between twenty and 
thirty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extre 
ordinary cases which have come within his knuwledge. he hat 
kept a particular and accurate list; from which it will be found 
on inspection, by those interested, that the complaints which 
most speedily and certainly give way to the use of these 
Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatinent,) are such 
as Sudden Cold; Fever and Ague; Rheumatic, Syphilitic and 
Gouty Affections, attended with Ulcers, Blotches, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin; Salt Rheum; Erysipelas and others tov 
numerous to mention. 

(> Baths sent out to any part of the city, at five minutes 
notice with proper persons to administer them when required. 
Private Rooms with Baths, by the day, week, or month. Por- 
gable Baths for sale. 





TO FARMERS AND LAND-OWNERS, 
Wier D, by the Subscriber, a situation upon a Farm 

or a Tract of Land, he has lately come from England, 
where he has been very extensively engaged as a Practical 
Farmer; heisthoroughiy acquainted with the most improved 
Systems in Agriculture, and likewise the Drill Husbandry in 
all its branches as practiced in the most highly cultivated 
Counties in England; he is a good judge of Live Stock, &c., 
understands the best means of raising, feeding, and fattening 
the same, together with a practical knowledge of the cultiya- 
tion of all artificial Grasses and green Crops. Thesubscriber 
is well acquainted with the management of Orchards and 
Gardens, and of making Cider to retain its sweetness during 
the Summer, and his utmost endeavors would be used to pro- 
mote the interest of his employer. Address (Post Paid) 
G. L. at 550 Broadway, or enquire of the Editor of the New 
York Farmer. Dec. 22, 1831 tf 





MPROVED DISHLEY AND COTS- 
‘WOLD SHEEP--FOR SALE AND TO 
LET The subscriber has a few choice im- 
proved Dishley Ewes for sale, together with 
Rams, either for sale orto be det for the season. 

Also, three or fuur imported Rams, (by the William Byrnes 
packet ship, from Liverpool, }'ngland, in September Iast,) of 
the full blood Cotswold breed, of superior symetry and qua'- 
ity of wool. These excelient sheep will be a great acquisition 
to the breeders of the Lakewell stock, by giving to the latter 
a greater quantity of wool, and at the same time improve 
their constitution for the climate of America. 

The subscriber fully believes that the above Cotswold sheep 
are the fist of that breed that .ver were imported into the 
United States. JOHN BRENTNAGB. 

Gushen, Orange County, Oct, 22, 1831. 


ER ADVERTISER. 


FOOD FURNING.—John H. Mead, No. 41 Heste 

Street, between Norfolk and Essex streets respeful 

ly solicits the patronage of the public in the various branches 

of Turning. By punctuality in the execution of orders and 

very reasonable prices, he hopes to give very general satis- 
faction. ; New ‘York, June 9, ix3]. 





O PROPRIETORS OF IMPROVED FAR S5,- 
Four or five respectable families, now in England, hav 
ing some property, are desirous of coming to this cuuntry 
but wish their emigration to be attended with as little risk a 
possible. They wiil come out immediately or early rex 
Spring, provided they can previously engage farmsuyjon share 
with a view of ultimately buying when they become sufficient 
ly acquainted with the country. For further particulars ap 
ply to the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 





F. AMES, Drawing Master and Miniature Painter 
« 67 Liberty street, next to Thorburn’s seed store, New 
York. 
Portraits of favorite Horses, Dogs, &c. Painted and drawn 
on stone. Specimens of fruit, flowers &c. carefuliy copied. 
The accurate representation of an object hy drawing nd 
painting, far exceeds the most elaborate description of it, and 
contributes :o extensively to the diffusion of Knowledge; that 
no-education can be cossidered as complete without the pos 
session of this elegant and useful art. 
*,* Wanted an apprentice. 








OOKS FOR SALE at 550 Broadway.— Our Neighhor- 

hood,or Letters on Horticulture and Natural Phenomena; 
an Essay on the Practicability of Cultivating the Honey Bec, 
in Maritime Towns and Cities, asa Source of Domestic Econ- 
omy and Profit. By. J. V. C. Smith, M D.—A Compen- 
dium of the Flora of the Northern and Middle States, By 
John Torrey, M. D.—The Young Gardener’s Assistant, con- 
sisting a Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds with Prac- 
tical Directions for the Cultivation of the Culinary Vegeta- 
bles. By T. Bridgeman.—Economy of the Kitchen Garden, 
the Orchard, and the Vinery, with’ Practical Directions for 
their Management. By Wm. Wilson.— ‘lhe Agricultural 
Reader designed for the Use of Schools. By Danicl 
Adams, M. OD. 





Dr. HULL’S PATENT TRUSS. . 
HIS SURGICAL INSTRUMENT, still maintains it 
great repute with the med -al profession. Among the 
aumerous testimonials in the medival works of distinguished 
Surgeons, the following are deemed sufficient. 

In Samuel Cooper's Dcclionary of Practica! Surgery, with 
notes by David Meridith Re ce. M. 1). articie Truss, Dr Hull's 
instrument is recommeded as the most perfect that has been 
brought into use, and it is remarked that -: numerous innova- 
tions and modifications have been resorted to with a of view 
appropriating the surgical princsples embraced in the instru: 
ment of Dr. Hull, by those who construct their trusses of in- 
ferior materials and otherwise defeat the utility and success 
of the invention.” 

From Hooper’s Medical Dictionary edited by Samuel Ack- 
erley, M. D. is extracted the following; ** The pad of Dr Hull’s 
Truss is concave and not convex aud hence the raised circular 
margin by proper adaption, presses against the sides of tbe her- 
nial opening, and tends to close the aperture and cure the her 
nial.” . 

James Thatcher, M. D. in his second edition of ‘ Medern 
Practice’’ on the subject of hernia rem: rks: ‘* Dr Hall is ex- 
clusively entitled to the credit of first adapting the truc surgi- 
cal principles for the radical cure of hernia.” 

Valentine Mott, M D.; Cyrus Perkins, M D.; Samuel Osborn 
M.D ; James R. Manly, M. D.; Felix Pascolis; M. D.; John 
C. Cheasman M. D.; J. Kearney Rogers, M. D.; John B Beck 
M. D.; Daniel L. M. Peizotto, M. D.; Samuc. L. Mitchill, 
M. D.; and many other eminent surgeons have given their ¢e- 
cided preference to Dr. Huil’s Truss. For reference to their 
several opinions see a pamphlet on hernia by Dr. A. G. Hull; 
Professors Knight, Tully Hubbard, and Ives, of the Medical 
College in New Haven. Professors +.berl, M’ Ciellan, and 
Drakes, of the Jefferson Medical Coilege in Philadelphia; and 
the Professors of the Medical Schools in Baltimore have g'’- 
eu their testimony in favour Of Dr, Huil’s Truss 


Dr. Hull's Trusses may be had in any quantity at his office 
| 132 Fultan street mear Nassau street. 
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Jrom the City Hall on the Fourth Avenue. 


ent ins 
Nectarines, 
spberries 
feat European sorts, that are known to succeed here, and 
from which the plants are regularly? propagated, among 
which are.the Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Sweet Water, 
Muscadine, Messlier. Muscadell, Golden and Green Chasse- 
las, &e. Also, above a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold- 
en Roses, forty varieties: of the Scotch Rose, &c. Together 
with a great variety of the finest kinds of Flowering Shrubs,. 
Chinese Peonias and many other choice kinds of perennial 
plants,&c. Also, for sale at the Seed Store, No. 16 Fourth 
Street, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- 
ment of Garden and Flower Seeds.. Orders may be sent to 
the subscriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Messrs. G. Thor- 

burn & Son, Seedsinen and Florists,,67 Liberty Street. 
WILLIAM WILSON 


Apricots, Cherries Quinces, Gooseberries, 


New-York, Jan. 1832. 





DOUGLASS & SON, respectful'y inform their tricnds 

eand the public that they still continue their manufac- 

tory of GiltLooking Glass and Picture Frames, at 14 Spring 
Street, where orders in their line can be furnished in the best 
manner and at the cheapest rate. 
N. B. P-ints Pisturesand Paintings framed and glazed in 
the most fashionable manner and at the shortest notice. 
large assortment,of black and Gold Frames keept constantly 
on hand New York, July 14: 





ATENT ZINC HOLLOW WARE Factery JOHN 
WESTFIELD & Co. No. 163Mott-Street, New-York. 

Are now ready promptly to supply orders for all kinds of 
Zinc hollow ware. either for culinary use or the dairy. For 
cash sales, liberal discount is made from the retailing prices. 
This ware will, upon examination, be found not materially 
to exceed in price Tin and Iron; yet as durable as lron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept ia it no un- 
Pleasant taste, not contaiaing in itself, nor forming with the 
materials cooked in it, poison, as do Copper, Brass and Lead. 

Zine Kettles, for cooking rice, hommony, andall kinds 
of sweet-meats, will be found well adapted, neither discolor- 
ing, nor varying the flavor of the substance cooked; for these 
purposes, and to avoid the poisonous corrosions 0! “ opper, 
Brass and Lead: it will ere long be substituted tor these 
metals. 

Zinc pans, by the dairy man will be found an object worthy 
of attention, from the following considerations: that milk in 
zinc pans of the same size, will produce from 20 to 25 per 
cent. more cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, affording the 
cream more time, besides its chemical effects, to separate from 
‘he milk, (for this rea‘on, cream from these pans will not ad- 
nit of being churned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
nuch as no cream should be churned tillit is soured,) and wil 
greatly outlast any other pans in use. 

These pans have now been too long the subject of experi- 
ment and too uniform in their succe-sful results, to admit of a 
doubt as to their advantage over other articles in daily use. 

Zinc Jars and Firkins for preserving butter sweet for family 
use or for market, possess equally snperior advantage for but 
ter, as do the pans for milk. #xperiments and results safely 
warrant the above statement; and the orders of wholesale and 
retailing merchants as well as those of families and large dai- 
ries daily supplying from different parts of the country, are 
theconsequence of successful results in the use of this ware. 

Zin ware is cleansed with brick dust, with soap ard sand, 
or with hot ashes. 

Besi ies being to be obtained at the Factory, this ware will 
befound at A. Brower’s, 230 Water-street, near Beekman- 
street, 


{> Notice.—Letters patent for manufacturing these arti- 
clesexclusively by the subscribers, having been obtained, we 
would advise the public against any encroachment of the pa- 
tent right; and the person who shall give information of any 
violation of this patent righ), will be liberally rewarded by 

JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 








W ANTED immediately a person to solicit subscrbers. 
Apply at 5650 Broadway. : 


NEW-YORK FARMER ADVERTISER. 


i URRAY HILL NURSERY, only 3 miles 
3 ’ y 


ATIN BEAVER HATS. The Manufacturer or the 
above Hats, tales pleasure of informing his Customers 


For sale at this establishment, a choice collec- and the Public, that eq has extended his Manufactoy, and 
tion of all the most approved varieties of the differ-| is now enabled to supply, without delay, their ordersto any 
"f Fruit Trees viz. Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, | amouut, for Hats of any color and quality. 


T. Simms would call the attention of purchasers of Hats 


Currants and§Grape Vines, raised from the very] and the public, to this inimitable urticle of dress. as sold by 


the Manufacturer. THO. SIMMS. 61, Canal street 
_ WANTED as above,500 to 1000 yards Plush, or Hat Sha 
likewise a quantity of American Thrown Silk. 





7 ENDLETON, LITHOGRAPHER, Engraver, anP 
Priater, has removedfrom 137 Broadway to No.9 Wall 
Street N. York; where every variety of designs on stone oF 
copper, is promptly executed, and on reasonable terms.---- 
Imports, and keeps constantly for sale to the trade, a general 
assortment of Engravings, plain and colored 

Also, Copper Plates, Lithographic Stones, of the best qual 
ity, Frankford black, &c. 

Lithographic Drawings of Animals, Fruit, Plants, and Ag- 
ricultural Implements correctly and reasonably done. 

August 18, 1831. 12m 





OR SALE or Exchange for Property in this City, a 
Farm in the Town of Yorkers, West Chester County, 
about 21 miles’ from New York, within six miles of the three 
Landings, Yonkers, East Chester and New Rochelle. The 
Methodist Charch is within about 200 hundred yards, and the 
Episcopalian half a mile. The dwelling house is two stories, 
with a large and convenient Kitchen, and having a well of 
good water within afew yards. ‘There isa very large barn 
and an excellent cider mill, nearly new. The Bronks River. 
runsthrough the Farm. 
The farm contains 150 acres, and is well timbered and wa- 
tered, having a good proportion of meadow land, and about 
20 acres of fine Apple Orchard. For further particulars ap 
ply to Bishop Shearwood at Harlaem, or Gershon Leviness 
on he premises. Nov. 24. 


TO PRINTERS. 
A PELL & BROTHER, (late William Hager & Co.) 
e have removed their TYPE and STEREOTYPE FOUN. 
DRY to No. 26 Goldstreect, corner of John-street, New. 
‘ork, and having greatly enlarged their premises, are pre_ 
pared to execute orders with great despatch. All articles re, 
quired by printers furnished to order at the manufacturer 
prices—Chases, Composing Sticks, Cases, &c. &c. constant-? 
ly on hand, 
They have complete series of Fonts, from Pica to Diamond 
of a light face and beautiful cut, which they offer with grea 
confidence, as being very superior articles. The following 
are their prices, (uniform with those of other foundries) at 
6 months credit, or 7 1-2 per cent discount, for cash :-— 





‘ per Ib. 
Six Line Pica and all larger 28 cts- 
Cannon to Six Line Pica 30 
Houble English to Double Paragon 32 
Great Primerto Double Pica 34 
English and Pica 36 
Small Pica 38 
Long Primer 40 
Bourgeois 46 
Brevier 56 
Minion ‘70 
Nonpareil 90 
Agate 1 16 
Pearl 1 40 
Diamond 2 60 


All other articles of the Type Foundry in proportiou. 
7A. PELL & BROTHER cast their Book and-Newspa 
per Fonts of a metal much lighter than that commonly in use 
and which they will warrant much more durable , 
A. P. & B. are agents for the sale of the ** Smith Press,” 
manufactured by R. Hoe & Co. and for the “ Washington 
Press,”*invented by Rust. 
The following are the prices at 6 months ercdit. 

Medium or Royal $230 j Imperial $250 

Super Royal 210 “* No.2 260 
New-York, Jan. 20, 1831. “ No.3 275 
iC#Printers of papers throughout the United States and 
Canadas, who will give the above advertisement a few inser- 
tions, will be allowed $3 iu the settlement of their accounts, 
or in articles from the foundry, provided four times that a- 
mount be pufchased. més 




































































































GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 


RB’ WERY 
AND SEED STORE, immediateiy nofth 
of the junction of Broadway and Bowery. 

Garden and Flower seeds in great variety, raised 
at this establishment, and warranted to grow and produce such 
vegetables as suit our Markets. --Also Greenhouse Plants, Or- 
ange and Lemon Trees &e. &c. T. BRIDGEMAN. 

Feb, 9. tf 





TEW-VYORK HORTICULTURAL RE- 
| POSITORY,AX D SLED ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Broadway, near 13th<Street, and at 
teen, Harlem. For sale, a constant supply of fresh 
Garden deeds, raised at the above establishment, and put up 
for the sontherv market, or elsewhere. on the best terms to 
suit purchasers, wholesale and retail; also Frnit Trees, Flow- 
ering Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. all of the best sorts. 
Orders by Mail or otherwise will be punctually attended to- 

March, 183). MICHAEL FLOY. 


ROSES, DAHLIAS, STRAW BERRIES, &.QUICKS. 


The Proprietors of the Albany Nursery have 
printed a classification of 140 of their finest roses, 
according to color, to enable purchasers to select 
, a variety with certainty and economy, with cha- 
ricters denoting the size of the flower, habit, and prices. 
This may veseenat Thorburn & Sons seed store, and at 550 
Broadway. 

They have imported and propagated many varieties of the 
finest donble Danlias, which will be in flower in all August 
and September. ‘They offer. from this date forward, plants 
of the Methven Strawberry, at $2.60 per hundred, 47 ot those 
berries have weighed a pound, and the largest measure 44 in- 
ehes round. They have also at $5 per thousand, 50,000 
quicks of the honey locust (Gleditschia (riacanthos) for hedges 
two years old, and fit for transplanting. Specimens of the| 
fence may be seen atthe Nursery, and at the Murray Hill 
Nursery, New-York. 

Orders may be sent by mail, orto G. Thorburn & Sons, 
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saaniel ENE TART WE SS pe 0 — MeN 
THE IMPORTED HORSE BAKEKOur 
will stand at Harlem, this season, at W. p. 
Bradshaw’s Hotel, at $30, and $1 to the groom, 
For perfomance &c., see hand bills, and the 
English or American Sporting Magazine. 
__February’9, 1832. tf 


F AVID C. NORTON will be happy to sup. 
- # ply any who may wact Pium Trees of good 
* kinds, from his Nursery at Lansingburgh, where 
- Will be found a choice collection of Forest Trees 
and aiso many excellent Fruit Trees. Jan 3r 

















LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green. 

Houses, &c.—Thbe subscriber begs leave to an-- 

nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de 

sirous of having new Gardens laid out, Green- 

honses erected, &c., that it is his intention to devote his time 
to the above business, and that he has made arrangements 
with the most respectable Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- 
nish him with all kinds of ‘Trees, flowering Plants, Seeds, &c., 
true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He hopes by 
strict attention to business to merit and obtain a share of pub- 
lic patronage. Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, 
at the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street. 

ED. SAYRES, Gardener. 
Albany, March 9, 1832. m5 tf 
MANUEL OF THE GRAPE, 

The subscribers have just received from Philadel. 

phia a number of copies of « Tbe American Man- 

uel of the Grape Vine, and the art of making 

Wine, including an account of 62 species of Vines, 

witb nearly 300 varieties, an accc unt of the principai Vives, 
American and foreign; properties and uses of Wines and 
Grapes ; eultivation of Vinesin America ; aid the art to make 
good Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C, 8S. Rafinesque, A. M 
P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practicaljand Medi- 
cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Member of several learned 
societies of America and t.urope, &c, Let every Farmer drink 











Seedsmen N, York BUEL & WILSON, 
Albany Nursery, July 15, 1831. 12m 





BiSHOP’Ss EARLY DWARF PROLIFIC, | 
PEAS. 

In 1828, this pea was first introduced to the 
gardens in the neighborhodd of London theywere 
firs! originated in Scotland by a practical Garden- 
er of the name of BisHop, in the year 1827. So 

great a rep tation had they obtained in the neighbourhood of 
London, that they were readily sold for one guineae pint. Its 
peculiar excellencies are, its great productiveness, equaling, 
if not surpassing any var'eties hitherto known ; its earliness, 
and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 
hest soils, the height of 12 inches, which of itself would make 
it a most valuable acquisition—more especiatly for small gar. 
dens. They should be planted two or three inches apart in 
the rows, as from their dwarfisiiness and spreading habits -— 
do not do su well if sewn closer. hence it isobvious there will 
be a great saving of seed, as a pint of these will go as far as 
two or three quarts of any other: they commence bloooming 
when not three inches high, bear m st abundantly and are 
very fine eating; if planted weekly a constant succession of 
green Peas might be obtained all the Summne. and Autumn, 
as from the habit of their growth they appear better calcula- 
tedto withstand the heat ofan American Summer, than any 
variety we are acquainted with. In 1829, we gave these Peas 
a fair trial, and find there is ncthing in their character as sta- 
ted above but what is correet. We have afew bushels on 
hand, both American and English growth of 1831, price 75cts. 
per quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purchase to 
sell again. Persons at a distance re ..itting- the cash by letter 
will receive them by any conveyyence they may designate. | 
G@. THORBURN & SONS, 67 Liberty -street. | 
P. S. On hand,—Early Washington, Frame, Chariton | 
Hotspnr. Petersburgh, Nimble Dick, &c. which may be 
planted the first week in March; also, Dwarf Prolifie, Dwarf 
imperial, Waterloo, matchless, Lady’s Finger, Knights Mar- 
rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue Prussian, Marrowfats, &c- 
for later planting ‘ 
Just received, 2,000 Scotch Goosberry Bushes, $2,50 per 
dozen, aud so.ne very superior White Mustard Seed, for 
nrcdicine. mistf | 








his own Wine.”’ Price 25 gents, 

A distinguished borticulturist observés’ on the work— “I 
have read almost every work on the snbject for many yerrs, 
and nothing has pleased me more than this little ** Mudium in 
Parvo.” t-, THROBURN & SONS, 

mi15,tf. 67 Libety ‘treet. 


— 








FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscriber has just received by late arrivals 
fron ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensive 
collection of Garden, Field aud Flower Seeds—a 

muug the former are the first sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Early 
York, Early May, Battersea, Sugarloaf,&c.; White aud puryle 
Cape Brocoli ; Karly and late Cauliflowers ‘many varieties 
of Early Peas, Beans, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce, 
and in short, with the addition of the various sorts 0: seeds, 
grown especially tor the subscriber in our own courtry, ren- 
ders his assortment full"and complete, are the growth of 1831, 
and of such quality as he can without faar, warrant. To those 
making Hot Beds, nothing is more essertial than vigorous 
fresh seeds, anc as the season for this business is at hand, he 
invites ealls. 

Also French Lucerne, white Dutch Clover, White [talian 
Mulberry Seed, gennine Mangel Wur'zel. Yeliow Loepst 
Ruta Baga, & Field-Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention 
of farmers. ; 

Also, garden tools, books on gardening. agriculture, horti- 
culture, florticulture, &c, ; also, a Manuel, containing intorm- 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Tree« with suit@ 
ble dircctions for the cultnre of Silk——in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. ; published by 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeable to 4 re- 
solve. of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 50cents- 

W. TH*'RBURN’S Seed “tore, 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite the Post Gfiice.) 


N. B. Catalogues may be had at the Store or sent for by 
mail, (letters post paid) and will be forwarded as directed. 

[LF Subscriptions and advertisements received fur the NeW- 
York Farmer.—Albany, ‘March 3, 1532. mi5 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 
Executed a .he Office of the New-York Tarmer 
With accuracy and dispatch, 
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AGRICULTURE. 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
The Power of the Press in Aid of Ag- 
riculture. 

[‘The following was read at the organization of the 
State Agricultural Society as a preamble to the reso- 
lution introduced by Dr. Spafford. Having been in- 
troduced at the veryeve of adjournment, it was not 
fully acted on.— Eds. | 


The friends of improvement in agriculture, assem- 
bled by public invitation, from all parts of the state of 
New-York, are now engaged in considering the best 
means for advancing the interests, and promoting the 
success of the Cuiltivators of the soil. Directly or 
indirectly, these matters are interesting to every citizen 
of the State. We are, Sir, a great community, made 
up of very many separate pursuits and kinds of busi- 
ness ; yet all more or less plended, and the success of 
zich one, dependent, in some degree, on the success 
of others, and thus each on the general success. The 
farmer, the merchant and trader ; the manufacturer, the 
mechanic and artizan ; the men of the learned profes- 
sions, the teachers of our youth, and even all our schools 
and public institutions, thus have their interests blended 
with others, and all are interested in the success of the 
cfforts now under consideration. Men of intelligent, 
liberal and enlightened minds, engaged in all the pur- 
suits of life, and in all parts of the State. have been 
called hither to deliberate on plans of public improve- 
ment;—statesmanlike plans for the advancement of the 
interests of the people of the great state of New-York. 

We are essentially, a great agricultural community, 
because of the number of persons engaged in such pur- 
suits, and of the immense surplus of our agricultural 
productions. Yet we are hardly less a commerciel, 
trading, manufacturing people, because of the number 
of persons and the amount of capital engaged in those 
pursuits, and of the benefits thence resulting to all other 
interests. In strictness, regarding numbers only, we 
are a nation of farmers ; in power, an agricultural, com- 
merciai, trading, manufacturing community, each in- 
terest blended witth each other interest. We are not, I 
apprehend, generally speaking, sufficiently aware of 
these facts, and yet they will not be new to any member 
of this convention. The basis of power, in this conditign 
of things, is husbandry, as its primary source, or that by 
which agriculture becomes powerful : while, in strict- 
ness, this same power, in all that makes a nation great 
and powerful, results from the combined influence of 


other avocations and other pursuits. All men, therefore, | 


are interested in the advance of agricultural improve- 
ment, and are qualified to aid in promoting such im- 
provement. Notfarmers merely; but every one, in every 
kind of business: always bearing in mind that those 
are the best statesmen who do most for advancing the 
true and permanent interests of the State. 

From our sources of power, Sir, I now claim your in- 
dulgence in passing to a consideration of some features 
of our weakness, yet solely with a view to the proposi- 
tions about to be submitted in the form of resolutions. 
We are also, by the influence of habit, perhaps without 
sufficien: reflection, a nation of politicians, engaged in 
the ever varying, yet never ending contests of party 
polities, by which the State is everywhere supplied with 
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80 many newspapers, and the people are all readers. 
Every body, Sir, reads the newspapers. Yet of all 
those in this great state, this nation of fa:mers,two only 
are devoted to agriculture, or he kindréd pursuits of the 
farmer and gardener! While commerce and politics, 
our all-2ngrossing, all-absorbing party politics have 
their hundreds and almost thousands ! 

Now, Sir, without presuming to arraign a-nation of 
politicians, all statesmen, I would humbly beg leave to 
ask of the statesmen of this convention, if the good of 
the state does not require an effort, such as proposed by 
the resolutions herewith submitted, in the hope of ¢ 
salutary reform? As one among the various means 
and mediums of advancing the interests of agriculture, 
and of all those connected with it, and thus of the pub- 
lic interests, I would call on all the conductors of our 
newspapers to co-operate in this effort. I would ask 
of them in the name of this society, to devote some por- 
tion of their columns to rural affairs, the actual business 
of the larger portion of the people of this great state, 
and thus call to the aid of the advance of a-riculture, 
the power of the periodical press. : 





Alternate Husbandry. 

There are few stronger indications of bad husband- 
ry, to a secluded mind, than are furnished by the ad- 
vertisements for the sale of farms.—* Suitably divi- 
ded into meadows, pasture and plough land,” are com- 
mon recommendations, showing that the old system 
still prevails of assigning to each of those objects a 
portion of the farm in perpetuity,—in despite of the 
examples of better husbandry, and the admonitions of 
common sense. No meadows will bear cutting many 
successive years, without deteriorating in quantity, 
and generally in quality. No land can be subjected 
to perpetual tillage, without a greater supply of man- 
ure than most farmers are able to give it. The grass- 
es will run out, in the-one, and fertility will become 
exhausted in the other. There are comparatively 
few meadows, which, if drained, (and if wet they will 
not produce fine grasses,) will not yield good grain, 
roots or pulse. And there is no tillage land but will 
produce grass. lternation of crops is the main 
spring of profitable farming. Grass and grain are im 
this way made fo benefit each other. The roots and 
haulm of the grass become food for the grain, while the 
culture of the grain pulverizes and ameliorates the 
soil for the succeeding crop of grass. Good econo- 
my requires, that the meadow should be -ploughed, 
and the ploughed land stocked with grass, whenever 
a manifest diminution in the crop is perceptible. Up- 
on light soils, when even well managed, this will or- 
dinarily happen once in every three or, four years. 
Experience must have shewn every farmer, that he 
cannot raise a good crop of wheat, of corn or of flax, 
&c. upon the same field, for several years in succes- 
sion. And why! Because every species of plant 


anes from the soil a specific food which other species 
|do not take. 
grains, with this difference, that grain consumes more 


The same law applies to grassesjand 


than grass of the food common to both, and therefore 
sooner impoverishes the soil. J. B.—Gen, Farmer. 


Harrowine Meavows.—Harrowing, in place of 
ploughing sward-bound meadc@s, has been found tp 
produce a. much larger crop of hay, than usual when 
‘the former method was pursued. 














HORTICULTURE. 
Calendar—Concluded. 


(From Bridgman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant.) 


JUNE. 

The principal sowing seasons for general crops may 
be considered as past, but there are many kinds of seeds 
which may be sown this month; and the gardener should 
ascertain the success of his former plantings, in order to 
make up any deficiencies from failures, before the sea- 
son be too far advanced. By this time, some of the 
eatly crops will be cleared off, and such ground as was 
manured for the early crops of Lettuce, Radishes, Spi- 
nach, &c., will be excellent for late Beets and Carrots. 
Iloe and thin out all standing crops, and clean vacant 
ground, to prevent weeds from running to seed. If the 
ground be dry, frequent hoeing will be beneficial. Use 
means to destroy insects; read from page 4 to 10 for 
information on this subject. Plant Kidney Beans, 22; 
Beet seed, 24. If the seedling plants of Broccoli, Cau- 
lifower, Cavbage, &c. failed last month, sow again early 
this month. Water the beds frequently, and sow to 
bacco dust, soot, ashes, &c., or use’ the liquid recom- 
mended, page 7. Transplant Cabbage, Celery, &c. 
for summer use; transplant Cardoons, 34; sow Carrot 
seed in drills, 34; plant Cucumber seed in hills, 40; 
sow Endive seed, 42; plant Indian Corn, 43; trans- 
plant Leeks, 44; plant Peas, soak them first five or six 
hours in water, 54; plant Potatoes, 55 ; Pumpkin seed, 
56; sow Black Radish seed, 58; sow Ruta Baga, 72. 
As the herbs come into flower, they should be cut ona 
dry day, and spread in a shady place to dry for winter 
use, 81. Conduct Hop vines to the poles, and when 
they have reached the top, nip off the tops, to strengthen 
the stems, 75. Give frequent watering to the Flower 
beds ; cut down dead flower stalks ; remove decayed 
plants, and replace them with vigorous ones from the 
nursery bed, 112; transplapt annual flower plants into 
the regular beds, and on the bulbous beds, 111 and 116. 
Trees on espaliers now require attention ; cut off such 
superfluous shoots as are not required to be trained in, 
leaving well placed middle sized shoots, to supply the 
place of anv old branches that may be thought neces- 
sary to cut -way. Grape vines should be looked over 
every week. Cut off all the tendrils and useless young 
shoots, and siop the shoots before the bunches of fruit. 
Train up the shoots for bearing next season, and to a 
proper length, b .ore you stop them. 

JULY. 

This is a very important month for transplanting 
Cabbage Cardoon, Celery, Endive, Leek plants, &c. 
for full autumn crops. Prepare trenches for the Cele- 
ry plants before-hand, inorder that they may be ready 
to cateh the rain. Leeks may be transplanted in dry 
weather by first steeping the roots in mud, and Cab- 
hage plants too, if there be the least damp in the ground 
when its fresh turned over. If Cardoons or Celery be 
planted in’ dry weather, the trenches must be shaded 
with boards. As grub worms ate generally numerous 
early in this month; plant with caution, try a few Cab- 
bage plants first, and if none are eaten off you may ven- 
ture to proceed, and by the middle of this month; the 
danger is generally over. DS, 

If Beets and Carrots have failed, the seed may pro- 
duce good roots by au*%.mn, if planted early in this 
month ; plant Beans, 22 ; Cabbage seed may be sown 
now for Collards, $3; plant Cucumber seed for pick- 
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lers,i40 ;sow Endive seed,and transplant the former sow- | may stil] be transplanted for winter use. 
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ing, 42; if Peas be planted now, they shou!d be soaked 
in soft water five orsix hours previous, 54; Potatoes may 
be planted early in this month, 55; and Pumpkins if 
not done last month. Sow black Spanish Radish seed 
in drills, 58 ; Sow Turnip rooted Cabbage seed or Na- 
vet, 33; Thisis a good season for Ruta Baga or -Rus- 
sian Turnip, 73; and the common kinds of ‘Turnip seed 
may be sown towards the end of this month, 70. Attend 
to plantations of Hops, 75; whatever herbs may be re- 
quired for winter use, should be cut off and dried as 
they come into flower, Burnet, Chervil, Fennel, Mint, 
Parsley, Sweet Marjorum, Tarragon, Thyme, Winter 
and Summer Savory, may all be cut this month. 

The flower garden should be kept weeded and wa- 
tered, and the seeds gathered as they ripen; apply neat 
rods to the tall growing and running kinds of plants ; 
such hardy bulbs as may require to be removed, may 
be taken up as the tops wither, after which, the offsets 
may be parted off, and both these and the parent bulbs 
dried, for planting in autumn, 128; Roll gravel walks 
and attend to the lawns, edgings, &c., 112. Look over 
your fruit trees and grape vines; stop the shoots be- 
fore the bunches of fruit, and train up such shoots as are 
reserved for bearing next year. Nip off curled and 
dead leaves and destroy insects. 

: AUGUST. 

The planting season being nearly over, now is the 
time to hoe around the plants and clear the ground of 
weeds and stubble. Dig or plough vacant ground rea- 
dy for fall ‘Turnips, Spinach, Shallot, Fetticus, &c. As 
the ground for the latter crops may require manure, it 
will be greatly improved if-ploughed before the manure 
is dawn on, which should be afterwards spread and 
ploughed under. 

Plant Beans for picklers, 22 ; sow Cabbage seed for 
Collards, 33 ; earth up Cardoons, 34; do. Celery, 37; 
sow Corn Salad or Fetticus seed, 39; the early kinds 
of Cucumber may produce picklers if planted early in 
this month, 41; tragsplant Endive and prepare to blanch 
the early plantings, 42; Peas may be plauted thus late 
if desired, 54 ; sow black Radish seed, 58 ; prepare for 
planting Shallots by the end of the month, 67; sow 
Turnip seed for full crops, 715; attend to such herbs as 
were not gathered last month, cut off and dry Sage, and 
other late herbs. Hops will be ripe this month ; choose 
a dry season for gathering them and attend to them as 
directed, page 75; this is a good season for preparing 
to make Mushroom beds, in close sheds, cellars or pits ; 
if the materials be collected this month, indigenous 
spawn may be collected next, but those that can pro- 
cure spawn may make the beds at any time, or they 
may pursue Mr. Nichols’ plan, 107 ; continue to gath- 
er seeds of all kinds as they rijen and clear the ground 
ready for late crops of Spinach, &c. 

If the weather be dry, such flowering shrubs as were 
planted in the spring should be watered occasionally. 
Cut down all decayed stalks as soon as the seed be 
gathered, and pull up annuals as they cease to flower. 
Mow grass walks and lawns, and attend to the edgings, 
&c. The Grapes against south walls will now be ma- 
turing fast; look them over frequently, and stop the 
shoots that require it. If the weather be dry, trees 
planted in the spring preceding, should be watered, and 
such other trees as may bein very light ground. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Although the sowing season be nearly over, the crops 


on the ground require attention constantly. Endive 
Hoe Cab- 
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bage and other vegetables, and attend to the earthing 
of Celery as it progresses in growth. Sow Cauliflower 
seed, 29; Cabbage, 31; Corn Salad or Fetticus, 39 ; 
Cress every ten days f>r a Salad ; sow Mustard, Rape, 
&c. for the same purp.se ; sow Lettuce seed, 44; Onion 
to stand tae winter, 50; Radish seed for fall use, 58 ; 
plant Shallots, 67; sow Spinach seed every Week or ten 
days, 68; Turnips will sometimes come to maturity if 
the seeds be sown the early part of this month. 

Continue to gather, dry and pack Hops as they ri- 
pen, 76; also all aromatic sweet and medicinal herbs, 
81; this is a good season to make Mushroom beds in 
sheltered situations ; they may be spawned with indige- 
nous or artificial spawn, aS may be most convenient. 
For directions to preserve spawn, &c. see page 105. 

This is a good season to increase all kinds of herba- 
eeous plants by parting the roots; and the perennial and 
biennial flower plants, raised from seed, may be planted 
inthe flower borders in cloudy or wet weather, 121; 
flowering and evergreen shrubs may also be transplan- 
ted with care; water them immediately after planting. 

Plantations of Strawberries may be made this month, 
either with runners or seedling plants. Protect your 
Grapes and other fruit from wasps and other insects ; 
either decoy them with honey or sugared water, or hang 
nets over them; some are at the expense of having the 
bunches put into crape or paper bags. 

OCTOBER. 

The principal winter crops being planted, it will be 
necessary to prepare for maturing and gathering some 
of the fall crops. Weed out Fetticus, Spinach, &c. 
Hoe, and earth up Celery, do it in dry weather, and not 
even while the dew is on it, 37; Asparagus, Sea Kale 
Skirret, and Dill seed may be sown this month. To- 
wards the end of the month, frames must be previded 
for the protection of Parsley, Lettuce, and of such Cab- 
bage and Cauliflower plants as were raised from seed 
sown last month. Begin to dig and secure all kinds of 
vegetables soon enough to get the whole placed away 
before the end of the next month. Take up Potatoes 
and bury them in graves so as to secure them from wet 
and frost, or putthem in a warm cellar. Proceed to 
take up other roots; begin with the tenderest kinds, 
or do that which is required to be dune in dry weather 
while it is so. Collect Pumpkins and Winter Squash- 
es, and expose them to the sun and air on a dry bench, 
or ledge, before they are stowed away. Dig up Beets 
and secure them in graves, or pack them in sandin a 
eellar. 

Attend to the different kinds of herbs, 81; prune 
flowering shrubs, and make new plantations of them. 
Protect tender exotic plants in the early part of this 
month. Prune Gooseberry and Currant bushes, and 
make plantations of them, and Raspberries towaids the 
end of the month. 

All the old branches which produced fruit last sum- 
mer, may now be cut out of your Raspberry planta- 
tions, . 

Prepare to plant.all the hardy kinds of bulbous flow- 
er roots, and take up, and secure, Dahlias, Tuberoses, 
and other tender roots, &c. 

NOVEMBER, 

Endeavour to avoid having your garden products 
frozen fast in the ground. Begin in good earnest to 
secuie them; in fine weather dig up Beets, Carrots, and 
as many Parsnips, Skirret and Salsafy roots as will be 
required for winter use, and pack them close together 
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heap on as much earth as will keep out the frost, or stow 
them ina cellar. Towards the end of the month Tur- 
nips may be secured inthe same way. Take up Cel- 
ery in dry weather, and strike it in close together against 


line about a foot above the level of the surface; throw 
up earth from the trench sufficient to cover them about 
an inch, and then plant row after row as close and up- 
right as it can be placed, with just sufficient garth be- 
tween every row to keep the roots and stalks from 
touching each other. The whole being covered up 
with earth, some long dung or litter may be thrown 
over it sufficient to keep out the frost, and by heaping 
a good layer of manure against the last row of Celery, 
itmay be taken out at any time in the winter for use. 
Some erect a board shed over to preserve it from wet, 
or a small quantity may be kept in acellar. Cab- 
bages must be taken up and laid in rows against a 
ridge, so as to form a square, compact, close growing 
bed, the roots and stems being buried up to the lower 
leaves of the Cabbages. ‘The beds may be afterwards 
covered with straw, or a temporary shed may be erect 
ed over them. Cabbages will keep for some months ia 
acellar, if connected with their roots. For the manage- 
ment of Broccoli and Cauliflower, see pages 27 and 93. 
Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, and Collards, may be ta- 
ken up and stowed away like Cabbages. Cardoons 
may be laid in like Celery, or preserved in sand ina 
cellar. Leeks may be taken up and laid in rows close 
together against a ridge, and covered up as far as the 
lower leaves. If the last row be protected fiom frost 
by a coat of stable dung, they can be taken out ‘When 
required for use. Corn Salad, Spinach, and Lettuce, 
may be protected by a covering of straw, salt hay, or 
cedar brush. For the management of Artichoke beds, 
see page 13; Asparagus, 17; Rhubarb, 60; Sea- 
Kale, 64. 

Cover up flower beds with leaves, straw, or light lit- 
ter. Plant Tulips, Hyacinths, and other bulbous flower 
roots, see page 123 to 130. _ Protect all tender plants. 
Hardy fruit trees may be planted this month ; lay lons 
litter round the roots of them, and also of the grape 
vines and other tender plants, trees, shrubs, &c. 

DECEMBER. 

If all was not done as directed last month, there {s 
now no time to be lost. Every thing that needs pro- 
tection should now be attended to, and if the weather 
continues open, some of the ground may be ploughed 
or trenched, to receive the benefit of winter frosts. 
Collect all your pea sticks and bean poles together, and 
place them under cover to prevent their rotting. Turn 
over compost heaps, and provide manure. for another 
year. Attend to Mushroom beds, and cover up bulbous 
and other roots with leaves or litter. All kinds of ten- 
der plants in pots should be set into Frames or pits, and 
plunged in old tan or light mould, and in hard frosts, 
coverings of mats, straw, &c, may be laid over them, 

Collect from heaths and rocks such kinds of earth as 
are suitable for different sorts of exotic plants, and ga- 
ther leaves of trees of all sorts, and lay them in heaps. 
If you intend to make hot beds of them, they should be 
put together dry; but if you intend them for compost, 
they may be laid together as wet as possible. ~ Protect 
the stems of new planted trees. Cover with litter the 
roots of grape vines and figs against walls, and cover the 
branches with mats, &c. Prune Apple, Pear, Quince, 
and other hardy fruit trees ; cut out rotten and decaying 





ia graves; give them a coat of straw, and afterwards 


branches. To destroy insects on the fruit trees, arid 


a ridge which should be previously formed ina straight. 
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prevent them from creeping up and breeding on them, 
do as follows: 

Take a strong knife with a. sharp point, and a sharp 
hook-like iron made for the purpose ; with these scrape 
clean off all the moss and outside rough bark, and with 
the knife pick out or cut away cankered parts of the 
bark and of the wood, in such a slanting manner that 
water cannot lodge in the sides of the stems of the trees. 
Having cleaved the trees in this manner, make up a 
mixture of lime, soot and sulphur ; put these ingredients 
into a pot or tab, pour boiling water upon them, and 
with a stick stir and mix them well together. When 
this strong mixture becomes cold, and about the thick- 
ness of white-wash, take a brush, dip it ia the mixture, 
and apply it'to the stems and the large branches of the 
trees, dabbing it well into the hollow parts of the bark. 
The pruning of hardy fruit trees and hardy shrubs may 
be performed at all favourable opportunities through 
the winter. . 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Forcing Fruits and Vegetables. 

Srrawserry Forcinc.—The Strawberry may be 
considered as an extra crop ; it being generally forced 
to fill up the vacancies on flues and other departments 
in cherry-houses, vineries, &c. However, it never 
thrives well in any other situation than the front of the 
cherry-house.; with an exception of its being put into a 
pine stove, or graperies to ripen the fruit, after it is set. 

I shall, in my usual way, give my ideas of the forcing 
of this fruit, separately, and leave the shifting of it in 
different apartments to the judgment of the practi- 
tioner, who will be able to judge for himself, from its 
nature and operation. I would recommend the Straw- 
berry to be forced in pots from six to eight inches in 
diameier, the pots to be filled with a rich loamy soil in- 
corporated with rich rotten manure, if of vegetables, thé 
better. ‘The pots should then be plunged in the ground 
in a western aspect, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember. When the runners of the intended sorts are 
well rooted, they may be taken up and trimmed as usual 
for planting. ‘The plants may be dibbled, three in a pot 
triangle, and often watered, to get them well rooted in 
the pots. They may remain in this situation until the 
frosty weather commences, when the pots should be 
taken up and protected until they are taken into the 
house or pit. ‘The strawberry forces admirably well in 
pits adapted purposely with a staging, so as the plants 
may range from a foot to eighteen inches under the 
glass; or they will do well in a small house to range 
with a stage in the same manner. But the best method 
T am acquainted with is, to force them in a pit, plunged 
in a quantity of old rotten tanner’s bark, into which the 
pots may be plunged to the rim, by which the tan will 
keep the pots always moist. When plunged, com- 
mence forcing, by keeping the pit from 40° to 45° of 
fire heat, and from 50° to 65° sun heat, giving plenty 
of air in the middle of the day, and moderately watering 
the plants of a morning. When the plants begin to 
make young leaves, you may pick off the old. This 
may be continued until they come into flower, when 
they must be well watered, but care must be taken not 
to wet the flower, which will be injurious to the setting 
of the fruit. The plants will require a free circulation 
of air in this stage, which will greatly assist in setting 
the farina. Ifthe sun shines very streng on the glass 
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the pit must be shaded from 11 to 1 o’clock, as the in- 
fluence of the sun is very injurious to strawberries in 
flower, where they are confined with internal heat ; 
which is often the cause of many crops being lost by 
being blinded, as is termed by gardeners. 1 knownot of 
any fruit that is forced, that shading is so requisite for, 
as the strawberry in this state. When the fruit is prop- 
erlyset and begins to swell, the shading may be omitted, 
and if in ahy haste of being ripened, it may now ke for- 
warded, by giving a considerable watering, say twice 
a day, and more heat in proportion. One thing must 
be observed, never to let the pots get dry; which will 
greatly retard the swelling of the early fruit and im- 
poverish the late ; so as it will not come to maturity. 
When the fruit is beginning to color, the watering may 
be partly omitted; as too much water will spoil its 
flaver. The fire may be kept from 60° to 65° fire 
heat, and from 65° to 75° sun heat, to ripen the fruit. 
Albany, March 12. AGRONOME. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Memorial. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 

The memorial of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, respectfully showeth : 

That, having learnt that a bill has been reported to 
the House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Agriculture, having for its object the establishment of 
a normal school in the city of Philadelphia, or its en- 
virons, for the instruetion of young men in the art of 
filature, to be selected and taken from the several 
States in proportion to their population, with a view of 
rapidly extending that art throughout the United States; 
and we being impressed with the vast importance of 
this measure, beg leave, succinctly, to state the rea- 
sons which influence us in favor of it. 

The treasury returns show that, for several years 
past, the value of silk fabrics imported into the U. 
States, exceeds the value of all the bread stuffs export- 
ed theretrom: Your memorialists believe it to have 
been fully ascertained, by actual experiments that the 
culture of silk may be successfully and advantageous- 
ly prosecuted in every State of the Union. It has 
been placed beyond doubt that American silk is equal 
if not superior in texture and nerve to any silk pro- 
duced in any part of the world. Your memorialists, 
therefore, consider the extensive culture of silk asa 
great and commanding national object, in which every 
portion of this widely extended community is equally 
interested ; and we think it evident that an agricultur- 
al people ought to avail themselves of all the means 
and resources placed by Providence within their ability 
and reach, to meliorate and advance the condition of 
the people, and to produce and furnish, for exporta- 
tion or internal manufacture, an article which has be- 
come almost indispensable, and which now causes 
such aheavy drain on the production and industry of 
the nation. 

Your memorialists are fully satisfied, that nothing is 
necessary to ensure success to this highly interesting 
and most profitable branch of agricultural employment, 
but the passage to a law of the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. It will, we are persuaded, 
be in vain forthe farmers of the country to plant the 
mulberry and rear the silk worm, unless the art of reel- 
1g be practically taught by some experienced and 
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competent individuals. We are satisfied that no the- 
oretical instruction can communicate that art, and that, 
unless it be thus practically taught, we are destined, 
for an indefinite period, to be deprived of the great ad- 
vantages which we believe would certainly be realized 
by the passage into a law of the aforesaid bill. 

We fully concur in the opinion advanced in the re- 
port made by the Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, at the present session, that “on an experi- 
ment untried in this country, and requiring considera- 
ble capital, a reliance on individual enterprize would 
be at least problematical ; and it is not to be expected 
that the several states.will ever be found to act in con- 
cert 30 as to attain the results which a national opera- 
tion is calculated to procure.” . 

Your memorialists beg leave further to state, that if 
the culture of silk shall ever be undertaken upon an 
extensive scale in the United States, it is all import- 
ant that we begin right. It is absolutely essential that 
the raw silk, exported to foreign markets, should be 
well reeled, or else immediate discredit will be brought 
on American silk, and the price will be reduced to be- 
low its intrinsic value, to the great injury and discour- 
agement of those who produce it. And when it is 
considered that the culture of silk is the work of wo- 
men and children, that it subtracts nothing from other 
agricultural labour, that it must be powerful in alle- 
viating the condition of the poor, in enriching the cul- 
tivators of the soil, and in its moral influence on the 
community at large; your memorialists cannot but 
think that a measure fraught with such beneficial re- 
sults, will receive the decided patronage and support 
of an American Congress. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, &c. February 20th, 1832. 

LE RAY DE CHAUMONT, President. 
EDWD. P. LIVINGSTON, 
A. SPENCER, dents. 
P. S. VAN RENSSELAER, Rec. Sec. 
JESSE BUEL, Cor. Sec’y. 

CHARLES R. WEBSTER, Treasurer. 
HENRY W. DELAVAN, Executive 
JOHN TOWNSEND, } Committee. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Zine Ware. 

Ata regular meeting of the Albany Institute, held 
the 28th ult .Dr. TT. Romeyn Beck read a paper onthe 
danger to health in employing articles manufactured 
from Zine for culinary and domestic purposes. The 
author stated, that his attention had been recently called 
to the subject, from the fact, that articles of zinc ware 
are, at present, advertised, as well adapted for cooking 
rice and all kinds of sweetmeats; also for the dairy, 
being recommended as producing from 20 to 25 per 
cent more cream or butter than in any other way, and 
for preserving butter sweet, &c. : 

The patentee, (if his patent be tenable,) could not 
have been aware, that this subject had been made a 
matter of investigation with European governments, 
and the result a most unfavorable one. 

The following were among the facts stated in cor- 
roboration of this assertion : . 

The French govertiment, in 1813, were desirous of 
substituting zinc canteens in the army, instead of tin- 
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introducing them, the minister of war referred the sub- 
ject to the following eminent chemists and medical’ 
men: Chaussier, Gay Lussac, Thenard and Clusel. | 
Chey reported against their use most decidedly, and: 
fur the following (amongst other) reasons. Zinc is 
readily and powerfully corroded by vinegar. Com- 
mon urine dissolves a portion of it, with a disengage- 
ment of hydrogen gas. Even water, standing a constd- 
erable time in vessels of zinc, acquired a disagreeable 
taste, and byits oxygen, dissolved a portion, and formed 
an oxide. (An abstra:t of this report, is contained ir 
the New-York medical reports, vol. 17, p. 188.) 
During the same year, both the ministers of war and 
of the Interior, referred the subject of zinc vessels for 
culinary purposes, to the French Institute. The report 
was unfavorable. Cuvier says they found “that zinc 
was too soluble even in the weakest acids, in fat and 
even in water; that the salts which it forms, are too 
acrid, and in certain cases, act too violently on the in- 
'testines to allow the employment of the metal for such 
| purposes without inconvenience. Say found, that even 
| distilled water, kept in vessels of zinc, acquires a de- 
| cided styptic taste, and that the juices of fruits, when 
: boiled in similar vessels, dissolve a portion of them, and 
form a sufficient quantity of salt to render their taste 
‘disagreeable.” (Annals of Philosophy, edited by P-. 
Thompson, 4, 310.) 
' Proust, an eminent Spanish Chemist, was about the 
same time ordered by his government to investigate 
this subject. His report, which is a very elaborate 
one, fortified by numerous experiments, is equally un- 
favourable. It may be found in the Ist Series of the 
| English Repository of Arts. 
' The medical faculty of Paris requested Vauque- 
|lin and Deyeux to examine this subject. They found, 
| besides the effects of vinegar and water, already men- 





Vice Presi- | tioned, that citron juice, on being boiled in zinc ves- 


sels, dissolved the metal and formed a salf. Common 
salt in solution, furnished a liquor which, on being 
tested, gave a precipitate of oxide of zinc. Even 
butter heated in a zinc sauce-pan destroyed the polish 
of the vessel, and a small hole was formed in its bot- 
tom. It is therefore impossible, they remark, to em- 
ploy it for kitchen utensils, without incurring the haz- 
ard of its being united either in the state of oxide or 
salt with domestic viands. 

After reading these authorities, Dr. B. submitted to 
the members, whether the experiment of introducing 
such vessels in this country should not be discounte- 
nanced. He exhibited a zinc kettle, in which about 
a gill of vinegar had stood for two days in the cold 
air. The acid had become dark coloured, and bitter 
to the taste, and the surface of the vessel where it 
had rested had oxidized. Here no heat had been ap- 
plied. What then must be the result, where sweet- 
meats are prepared in them, all of which contain more 
or less of acid? The same remark must undoubtedly 
apply, to a sufficient extent, to all the other articles 
proposed to be kept in zinc vessels. 

{ Remarxs.—Our friends, Messrs. Westfield & Co., 
the enteprising manufacturers of the zinc ware, are 
assured that, in giving publicity to the above, we are 
actuated solely by a regard for truth, and a desire to 
keep our columns open to the correction of errors, 
which we ourselves or our correspondents may have 
fallen into. If any facts can be stated to invalidate 
the above, we will most cheerfully give them an inser- 





ned ones, as neater and more durable. Previous to 


tion. —Eds.] 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Calendar—Cuuciuded. 





(From Bridgman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant. 


JUNE. 

The principal sowing seasons for general crops may 
be considered as past, but there are many kinds of seeds 
which may be sown this month; and the gardener should 
s of his former plantings, in order to 
» any deficiencies from failures, before the sea- 
Dy this time, some of the 


uscertain the ere 
make uy 
mbhe too far advanced, 


euly crops will 


manured for the early crops of Lettuce, Radishes, Spi- 
nach, &«., will be excellent for late Beets and Carrots. 


Ifoe and thin out all stending crops, and clean vacant 
ground, to prevent weeds from running to seed. If the 
ground be dry, frequent hoeing will be beneficial. Use 
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ing, 42; if Peas be planted now, they shou!d be soaked 
in soft water five orsix hours previous, 54; Potatoes may 
be planted early in this month,55; and Pumpkins if 
not done last month. Sow black Spinish Radish seed 
lin drills, 58; Sow Turnip rooted Cabbage seed or Na- 
jvet, 33; Thisis a good season for Ruta Baga or Rus- 
sian Turnip, 73; and the common kinds of Turnip seed 
|may be sown towards the end of this month, 70. Attend 
|to plantations of Hops, 75; whatever herbs may be re- 
quived for winter use, should be cut off and dried as 
|they come into flower, Burnet, Chervil, Fennel, Mint, 
Parsley, Sweet Marjorum, Tarragon, Thyme, Winter 
‘and Summer Savory, may oll be cut this month. 

| ‘The flower garden should be kept weeded and wa- 
| tered, and the seeds gathered as thes ripen; apply neat 
rods to the tall growing and running kinds of plants ; 


| such hardy bulbs as may require to be removed, may 


means to destroy insects; read from page 4 to 10 for} be taken up as the tops wither, after which, the offsets 


information on this subject. Plant Kidney Beans, 22; 
Beet seed, 24. If the seedling plants of Broccoli, Cau- 
lilower, Caubage, &c, failed last month, sow again early 
Water the beds frequently, and sow to 
bacco dust, soot, ashes, &c., or use’ the liquid recom- 
mended, page 7. Transplant Cabbage, Celery, &c. 
fur summer use; transplant Cardoons, 34; sow Carrot 
seed in drills, 34; plant Cucumber seed in hills, 40; 
sow Endive seed, 42; plant Indian Corn, 43 ; trans- 
plant Leeks, 44; plant Peas, soak them first five or six 
hours in water, 54; plant Potatoes, 55 ; Pumpkin seed, 
56; sow Black Radish seed, 58; sow Ruta Baga, 72. 
As the herbs come into flower, they should be cut ona 
dry day, and spread in a shady place to dry for winter 
use, 81. Conduct Hop vines to the poles, and when 
they have reached the top, nip off the tops, to strengthen 
the stems, 75. Give frequent watering to the Flower 
beds ; cut down dead flower stalks ; remove decayed 
plants, and replace them with vigorous ones from the 
nursery bed, 112; transplapt annual flower plants into 
the regular beds, and on the bulbous beds, 111 and 116. 
Trees on espaliers now require attention ; cut off such 
superfluous shoots as are not required to be trained in, 
leaving well placed middle sized shoots, to supply the 
place of anv old branches that may be thought neces- 
sary to cut -way. Grape vines should be looked over 
every week. Cut off all the tendrils and useless young 
shoots, and siop the shoots before the bunches of fruit. 
Train up the shoots for bearing next season, and to a 
proper length, b .ore you stop them. 
JULY. 

This is a very important month for transpianting 
Cabbage Cardoon, Celery, Endive, Leek plants, &c. 
for full autumn crops. Prepare trenches for the Cele- 
ry plants before-hand, in order that they may be ready 
to cateh the rain. Leeks may be transplanted in dry 
weather by first steeping the roots in mud, and Cab- 
hage plants too, if there be the least damp in the ground 
when its fresh turned over. If Cardoons or Celery be 
planted in dry weather, the trenches must be shaded 
with boards. As grub worms are generally numerous 
early in this month; plant with caution, try a few Cab- 
bage plants first, and if none are eaten off you may ven- 
ture to proceed, and by the middle of this month; the 
danger is generally over. . 

If Beets and Carrots have failed, the seed may pro- 
duce good roots by au*.mn, if planted early in this 
month ; plant Beans, 22 ; Cabbage seed may be sown 
now for Collards, 33; plant Cucumber seed for pick- 


this month. 


may be parted off, and both these and the parent bulbs 


dried, for planting in autumn, 128; Roll gravel walks 
1 


and attend to the lawns, edgings, &c., 112. Look over 
your fruit trees and grape vines; stop the shoots be- 
fore the bunches of fruit, and train up such shoots as are 
reserved for bearing next year. Nip off curled and 
dead leaves and destroy insects. 

AUGUST. 

The planting season being nearly over, now is the 
time to hoe around the plants and clear the ground of 
weeds and stubble. Dig or plough vacant ground rea- 
dy for fall Turnips, Spinach, Shallot, Fetticus, &e. As 
the ground for the latter crops may require manure, it 
will be greatly improved if-ploughed before the manure 
is dawn on, which should be afterwards spread and 
ploughed under. 

Plant Beans for picklers, 22 ; sow Cabbage seed for 
Collards, 33 ; earth up Cardoons, 34; do. Celery, 37; 
sow Corn Salad or Fetticus seed, 39; the early kinds 
of Cucumber may produce picklers if planted early in 
this month, 41; traysplant Endive and prepare to blanch 
the early plantings, 423 Peas may be planted thus late 
if desired, 54 ; sow black Radish seed, 58 ; prepare four 
planting Shallots by the end of the month, 67; sow 
Turnip seed for full crops, 71; attend to such herbs as 
were not gathered last month, cut off and dry Sage, and 
other late herbs. Hops will be ripe this month ; choose 
a dry season for gathering them and attend to them as 
directed, page 75; this is a good seasen for preparing 
to make Mushroom beds, in close sheds, cellars or pits; 
if the materials be collected this month, indigenous 
spawn may be collected next, but those that can pro- 
cure spawn may make the beds at any time, or they 
may pursue Mr. Nichols’ plan, 107 ; continue to gath- 
er seeds of all kinds as they ripen and clear the ground 
ready for late crops of Spinach, &c. 

If the weather be dry, such flowering shrubs as Were 
planted in the spring should be watered occasionally. 
Cut down all decayed stalks as soon as the seed be 
gathered, and pull up annuals as they cease to flower. 
Mow grass walks and lawns, and attend to the edgings, 
&c. The Grapes against south walls will now be ma- 
turing fast; look them over frequently, and stop the 
shoots that require it. If the weather be dry, trees 
planted in the spring preceding, should be watered, and 
such other trees as may bein very light ground. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Although the sowing season be nearly over, the crops 

on the ground require attention constantly. Endive 





lers,i40 ;sow Endive seed,and transplant the former sow- | may stil] be transplanted for winter use. Hoe Cab- 
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bage and other vegetables, and attend to the earthing 
of Celery as it progresses in growth, Sow Cauliflower 
seed, 29; Cabbage, 31; Corn Salad or Fetticus, 39 ; 
Cress every ten days for a Salad ; sow Mustard, Rape, 
&c. for the same purp se; sow Lettuce seed, 44; Onion 
to stand tae winter, 50; Radish seed for fill use, 58 ; 
plaot Shallots, 67; sow Spinach seed every Week or ten 
liys, 68; Turnips will sometimes some to maturity if 
the seeds be sown the early part of this month. 

Continue to gather, dry and pack Hops as they ri- 
pen, 76; also all aromatic sweet and medicinal herbs, 
8l; this is a good season to make Mushroom beds in 
sheltered situations ; they may be spawned with indige- 
nous or artificial spawn, as may be most convenient. 
For directions to preserve spawn, &c. see page 105. 

This is a good season to increase all kinds of herba- 
eeous plants by parting the roots; and the perennial and 
biennial flower plants, raised from seed, may be planted 
inthe flower borders in cloudy or wet weather, 121; 
flowering and evergreen shrubs may also be transplan- 
ted with care; water them immediately after planting. 

Plantations of S‘rawberries may be made this month, 
either with runners or seedling plants. Protect your 
Grapes and other fruit from wasps and other insects ; 
either decoy them with honey or sugared water, or hang 
nets over them; some are at the expense of having the 
bunches put into crape or paper bags. 

OCTOBER. 

The principal winter crops being planted, it will be 
necessary to prepare for maturing and gathering some 
of the fall crops. Weed out Fetticus, Spinach, &c. 
Hoe, and earth up Celery, do it in dry weather, and not 
even while the dew is on it, 37; Asparagus, Sea Kale 
Skirret, and Dill seed may be sown this month. To- 
wards the end of the month, frames must be previded 
for the protection of Parsley, Lettuce, and of such Cab- 
bage and Cauliflower plants as were raised from seed 
sown last month. Begin to dig and secure all kinds of 
vegetables soon enough to get the whole placed away 
before the end of the next month. Take up Potatoes 
and bury them in graves so as to secure them from wet 
and frost, or putthem in a warm cellar. Proceed to 
take up other roots; begin with the tenderest kinds, 
or do that which is required to be done in dry weather 
while it is so, Collect Pumpkins and Winter Squash- 
es, and expose them to the sun and air on a dry bench, 
or ledge, before they are stowed away. Dig up Beets 
and secure them in graves, or pack them in sandina 
cellar. 

Attend to the different kinds of herbs, 81; prune 
flowering shrubs, and make new plantations of them. 
Protect tender exotic plants in the early part of this 
month. Prune Gooseberry and Currant bushes, and 
make plantations of them, and Raspberries towards the 
end of the month. 

All the old branches which produced fruit last sum- 
mer, may now be cut out of your Raspberry planta- 
tions. 

Prepare to plant all the hardy kinds of bulbous flow- 
er roots, and take up, and secure, Dahlias, Tuberoses, 
and other tender roots, &c. 

NOVEMBER, 

Endeavour to avoid having your garden products 
frozen fast in the ground. Begin in good earnest to 
secuie them; in fine weather dig up Beets, Carrots, and 
as many Parsnips, Skirret and Salsafy roots as will be 
required for winter use, and pack them close together 
in graves; give them a coat of straw, and afterwards 
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heap on as much earth as will keep out the frost, or stow 
thom in a collar. Towards the end of the month Tur- 
nips may be secured in the same way. Take up Cel- 
ery in dry weather, and strike it in close together agains: 
a ridge which should be previously for ina straight 
line about a foot above the level of the surface; throw 
up earth from the trench sufficient to cover them about 
an inch, and then plant row aficr row as close and up- 
right as it can be placed, with just sufficient garth be- 
tween every row to keep the roots and stalks from 
touching each other. The whole being covered up 
with earth, some long dung or litter may be thrown 
over it sufficient to keep out the frost, and by heaping 
a good layer of manure against the last row of Celers, 
itmay be taken out at any time in the winter for use. 
Some erect a board shed over to preserve it from wet, 
or a small quantity may be kept in acellar. Cab- 
bages must be taken up and laid in rows against a 
ridge, so as to form a square, compact, close growing 
bed, the roots and stems being buried up to the lower 
leaves of the Cabbages. ‘Ihe beds may be afterwards 
covered with straw, or a temporary shed may be erect« 
ed over them. Cabbages will keep for some months ia 
a cellar, if connected with their roots. For the manage- 
ment of Broccoli and Cauliflower, see pages 27 and 93. 
Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, and Collards, may be ta- 
ken up and stowed away like Cabbages. Cardoons 
may be laid in like Celery, or preserved in sand in a 
cellar. Leeks may be taken up and laid in rows close 
together against a ridge, and covered up as far as the 
lower leaves. If the last row be protected fiom frost 
by a coat of stable dung, they can be taken out When 
required for use. Corn Salad, Spinach, and Lettuce, 
may be protected by a covering of straw, salt hay, or 
cedar brush. For the management of Artichoke beds, 
see page 18; Asparagus, 17; Rhubarb, 60; Sea- 
Kale, 64. 

Cover up flower beds with leaves, straw, or light lit- 
ter. Plant Tulips, Hyacinths, and other bulbous flower 
roots, see page 123 to 130. Protect all tender plants. 
Hardy fruit trees may be planted this month ; lay lone 
litter round the roots of them, and also of the grape 
vines and other tender plants, trees, shrubs, &c. 

DECEMBER. 

If all was not done as directed last month, there is 
now no time to be lost. Every thing that needs pro- 
tection should now be attended to, and if the weather 
continues open, some of the ground may be ploughed 
or trenched, to receive the benefit of winter frosts. 
Collect all your pea sticks and bean poles together, and 
place them under cover to prevent their rotting. Turn 
over compost heaps, and provide manure for another 
year. Attend to Mushroom heds, and cover up bulbous 
and other roots with leaves or litter. All kinds of ten- 
der plants in pots should be set into Frames or pits, and 
plunged in old tan or light mould, and in hatd frosts, 
coverings of mats, straw, &c. may be laid over them. 

Collect from heaths and rocks such kinds of earth as 
are suitable for different sorts of exotic plants, and ga- 
ther leaves of trees of all sorts, and lay them in heaps. 
If you intend to make hot beds of them, they should be 
put together dry; but if you intend them for compost, 
they may be laid together as wet as possible. © Protect 
the stems of new planted trees. Cover with litter the 
roots of grape vines and figs against walls, and cover the 
branches with mats, &c. Prune Apple, Pear, Quince, 
and other hardy fruit trees ; cut out rotten and decaying 





branches. To destroy insects on the fruit trees, and 
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114 
prevent them from creeping up and breeding on them, 
do as follows: 

Take a strong knife with a sharp point, and a sharp 
hook-like iron made for the purpose ; with these scrape 
clean off all the moss and outside rough bark, and with 
the knife pick out or cut away cankered parts of the 
bark and of the wood, in such a slanting manner that 
water cannot lodge in the sides of the stems of the trees. 
Having cleared the trees in this manner, make up a 
mixture of lime, soot and sulphur ; put these ingredients 
into a pot or tab, pour boiling water upon them, and 
with a stick stir and mix them well together. When 
this strong mixture becomes cold, and about the thick- 
ness of white- wash, take a brush, dip it ia the mixture, 
and apply it'to the stems and the large branches of the 
trees, dabbing it well into the hollow parts of the bark. 
The pruning of hardy fruit trees and hardy shrubs may 
be performed at all favourable opportunities through 
the winter. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Forcing Fruits and Vegetables. 

Srrawserry Forcinc.—The Strawberry may be 
considered as an extra crop ; it being generally forced 
to fill up the vacancies on flues and other departments 
in cherry-houses, vineries, &c. However, it never 
thrives well in any other situation than the front of the 
cherry-house.; with an exception of its being put into a 
pine stove, or graperies to ripen the fruit, after it is set. 

I shall, in my usual way, give my ideas of the forcing 
of this fruit, separately, and leave the shifting of it in 
different apartments to the judgment of the practi- 
tioner, who will be able to judge for himself, from its 
nature and operation. I would recommend the Straw- 
berry to be forced in pots from six to eight inches in 
diameter, the pots to be filled with a rich loamy soil in- 
corporated with rich rotten manure, if of vegetables, thé 
better. ‘The pots should then be plunged in the ground 
in a western aspect, in the months of August and Sep- 
tember. When the runners of the intended sorts are 
well rooted, they may be taken up and trimmed as usual 
for planting. ‘The plants may be cibbled, three in a pot 
triangle, and often watered, to get them well rooted in 
the pots. They may remain in this situation until the 
frosty weather commences, when the pots should be 
taken up and protected until they are taken into the 
house or pit. The strawberry forces admirably well in 
pits adapted purposely with a staging, so as the plants 
may range from a foot to eighteen inches under the 
glass; or they will do well in a small house to range 
with a stage in the same manner. But the best method 
T am acquainted with is, to force them in a pit, plunged 
in a quantity of old rotten tanner’s bark, into which the 
pots may be plunged to the rim, by which the tan will 
keep the pots always moist. When plunged, com- 
mence forcing, by keeping the pit from 40° to 45° of 
fire heat, and from 50° to 65° sun heat, giving plenty 
of air in the middle of the day, and moderately watering 
the plants of a morning. When the plants begin to 
make young leaves, you may pick off the old. This 
may be continued until they come into flower, when 
they must be well watered, but care must be taken not 
to wet the flower, which will be injurious to the setting 
of the fruit. The plants will require a free circulation 
of air in this stage, which will greatly assist iu setting 
the farina. Ifthe sun shines very streng on the glass 
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the pit must be shaded from 11 to 1 o’clock, as the in- 
fluence of the sun is very injurious to strawberries in 
flower, where they are confined with internal heat ; 
which is often the cause of many crops being lost by 
being blinded, as is termed by gardeners. 1 knownot of 
any fruit that is forced, that shading is so requisite for, 
as the strawberry in this state. When the fruit is prop- 
erlyset and begins to swell, the shading may be omitted, 
and if in any haste of being ripened, it may now ke for- 
warded, by giving a considerable watering, say twice 
a day, and more heat in proportion. One thing must 
be observed, never to let the pots get dry; which will 
greatly retard the swelling of the early fruit and im- 
poverish the late ; so as it will not come to maturity. 
When the fruit is beginning to color, the watering may 
be partly omitted; as too much water will spoil its 
flaver. The fire may be kept from 60° to 65° fire 
heat, and from 65° to 75° sun heat, to ripen the fruit. 
Albany, March 12. AGRONOME. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 


Memorial. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 

The memorial of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, respectfully showeth : 

That, having learnt that a bill has been reported to 
the House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Agriculture, having for its object the establishment of 
a norma! school in the city of Philadelphia, or its en- 
virons, for the imstruetion of young men in the art of 
filature, to be selected and taken from the several 
States in proportion to their population, with a view of 
rapidly extending that art throughout the United States; 
and we being impressed with the vast importance of 
this measure, beg leave, succinctly, to state the rea- 
sons which influence us in favor of it. 

The treasury returns show that, for several years 
past, the value of silk fabrics imported into the U. 
States, exceeds the value of all the bread stuffs export- 
ed theretrom. Your memorialists believe it to have 
been fully ascertained, by actual experiments that the 
culture of silk may be successfully and advantageous- 
ly prosecuted in every State of the Union. It has 
been placed beyond doubt that American silk is equal 
if not superior in texture and nerve to any silk pro- 
duced in any part of the world. Your memorialists, 
therefore, consider the extensive culture of silk asa 
great and commanding national object, in which every 
portion of this widely extended community is equally 
interested ; and we think it evident that an agricultur- 
al people ought to avail themselves of all the means 
and resources placed by Providence within their ability 
and reach, to meliorate and advance the conditien of 
the people, and to produce and furnish, for exporta- 
tion or internal manufacture, an article which has be- 
come almost indispensable, and which now causes 
such a heavy drain on the production and industry of 
the nation. 

Your memorialists are fully satisfied, that nothing is 
necessary to ensure success to this highly interesting 
and most profitable branch of agricultural employment, 
but the passage to a law of the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. It will, we are persuaded, 
be in vain forthe farmers of the country to plant the 
mulberry and rear the silk worm, unless the art of reel- 
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competent individuals. We are satisfied that no the- 
oretical instruction can communicate that art, and that, 
unless it be thus practically taught, we are destined, 
for an indefinite period, to be deprived of the great ac- 
vantages which we believe would certainly be realized 
by the passage into a law of the aforesaid bill. 

We fully concur in the opinion advanced in the re- 
port made by the Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, at the present session, that “on an experi- 
ment untried in this country, and requiring considera- 
ble capital, a reliance on individual enterprize would 
be at least problematical ; and it is not to be expected 
that the several states.will ever be found to act in con- 
cert 30 as to attain the results which a national opéra- 
tion is calculated to procure.” ' 

Your memorialists beg leave further to state, that if 
the culture of silk shall ever be undertaken upon an 
extensive scale in the United States, it is all import- 
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introducing them, the minister of war referred the sub- 
ject to the following eminent chemists and medical’ 
men: Chaussier, Gay Lussac, Thenard and Clusel. _ 
Chey reported against their use most decidedly, and: 
for the following (amongst other) reasons. Zinc is 
readily and powerfully corroded by vinegar. Com- 
mon urine dissolves a portion of it, with a disengage- 
meat of hydrogen gas. Kven water, standing a constd- 
erable time in vessels of zinc, acquired a disagreeable 
taste, and byits oxygen, dissolved a portion, and formed 
an oxide. (An abstra:t of this report, is contained im 
the New-York medical reports, vol. 17, p. 188.) 
During the same year, both the ministers of war and 
of the Interior, referred the subject of zinc vessels for 
culinary purposes, to the French Institute. The report 
was unfavorable. Cuvier says they found “that zinc 
was too soluble even in the weakest acids, in fat and 
even in water; that the salts which it forms, are too 





ant that we begin right. It is absolutely essential that 
the raw silk, exported to foreign markets, should be | 
well reeled, or else immediate discredit will be brought | 
on American silk, and the price will be reduced to be- | 
low its intrinsic value, to the great injury and discour- | 
agement of those who produce it. And when it is; 
considered that the culture of silk is the work of wo-, 
men and children, that it subtracts nothing from other | 
agricultural labour, that it must be powerful in alle- 
viating the condition of the poor, in enriching the cul-' 
tivators of the soil, and in its moral influence on the 
community at large; your memorialists cannot but 
think that a measure fraught with such beneficial re- | 
sults, will receive the decided patronage and support 
of an American Congress. 
And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever’ 
pray, &c. February 20th, 1832. +| 
LE RAY DE CHAUMONT, President. | 
EDWD. P. LIVINGSTON, | Vice Presi- 
A. SPENCER, dents. 
P. S. VAN RENSSELAER, Rec. Sec. 
JESSE BUEL, Cor. Sec’y. 
CHARLES R. WEBSTER, Treasurer. 
HENRY W. DELAVAN, Executive 
JOHN TOWNSEND, Committee. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Zine Ware. 

At aregular meeting of the Albany Institute, held 
the 28th ult .Dr. T. Romeyn Beck read a paper onthe 
danger to health in employing articles manufactured 
from Zine for culinary and domestic purposes. The 
author stated, that his attention had been recently called 
to the subject, from the fact, that articles of zinc ware 
are, at present, advertised, as well adapted for cooking 
rice and all kinds of sweetmeats; also for the dairy, 
being recommended as producing from 20 to 25 per 
cent more cream or butter than in any other way, and 
for preserving butter sweet, &c. ; 

The patentee, (if his patent be tenable,) could not 
have been aware, that this subject had been made a 
matter of investigation with European governments, 
and the result a most unfavorable one. 

The following were among the facts stated in cor- 
roboration of this assertion : : 

The French goverfiment, in 1813, were desirous of 
substituting zinc canteens in the army, instead of tin- 
ned ones, as neater and more durable. Previous to 





acrid, and in certain cases, act too violently on the in- 
testines to allow the employment of the metal for such 
purposes without inconvenience. Say found, that even 
distilled water, kept in vessels of zinc, acquires a de- 
cided styptic taste, and that the juices of fruits, when 
boiled in similar vessels, dissolve a portion of them, and 
form a sufficient quantity of salt to render their taste 
disagreeable.” (Annals of Philosophy, edited by P. 
Thompson, 4, 310.) 

Proust, an eminent Spanish Chemist, was about the 
same time ordered by his government to investigate 
this subject. His report, which is a very elaborate 
one, fortified by numerous experiments, is equally un- 
favourable. It may be found in the Ist Series of the 
English Repository of Arts. 

The medical faculty of Paris requested Vauque- 
lin and Deyeux to examine this subject. They found, 
besides the effects of vinegar and water, already men- 
tioned, that citron juice, on being boiled in zinc ves- 
sels, dissolved the metal and formed a salt. Common 
salt in solution, furnished a liquor which, on being 
tested, gave a precipitate of oxide of zinc. Even 
butter heated in a zinc sauce-pan destroyed the polish 
of the vessel, and a small hole was formed in its bot- 
tom. It istherefore impossible, they remark, to em- 
ploy it for kitchen utensils, without incurring the haz- 
ard of its being united either in the state of oxide or 
salt with domestic viands. 

After reading these authorities, Dr. B. submitted to 
the members, whether the experiment of introducing 
such vessels in this country should not be discounte- 
nanced. He exhibited a zinc kettle, in which about 
a gill of vinegar had stood for two days in the cold 
air. The acid had become dark coloured, and bitter 
to the taste, and the surface of the vessel where it 
had rested had oxidized. Here no heat had been ap- 
plied. What then must be the result, where sweet- 
meats are prepared in them, all of which contain more 
or less of acid! ‘The same remark must undoubtedly 
apply, to a sufficient extent, to all the other articles 
proposed to be kept in zinc vessels. 

[ Remarns.—Our friends, Messrs. Westfield & Co., 
the enteprising manufacturers of the zinc ware, are 
assured that, in giving publicity to the above, we are 
actuated solely by a regard for truth, and a desire to 
keep our columns open to the correction of errors, 
which we ourselves or our correspondents may have 
fallen into. If any facts can be stated to invalidate 
the above, we will most cheerfully give them an inser- 








tion. — Eds. } 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Bouquet of Useful & Amusing Trifles. | 


Selections from my book of extracts and occasional 
remark.—( Continued.) ’ LANSINGBURGH. 


Ovors.—The effect which different smells and per- 
fumes have on the mind, as well as the health, is not 
at present, sufficiently attended to. Most people ac- 
knowledge to have felt the refreshing odor of tea and 
coffee before tasting them ; and in heated rooms, the 
fragrance ofa cut lemon, or a recently sliced cucumber, 
has been observed to give general refreshment. 

The sprigs of rosemary were formerly stuck into 
beef while roasting ; and they are said to have com- 
municated to it, an excellent relish. The leaves were 
also boiled in milk pottage, to give it an aromatic 
flavor. And before simples were so much out of use, 
the apothecaries made a distilled water, a conserve and 
an electuary from this plant, which also produces, by 
distillation, an essential oil, which was mych esteemed 
for all affections of the brain. A decoction of the 
leaves in wine, was used externally to strengthen the 
nerves, as well as the joints and weak parts of paralytic 
members. 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova states, that he has often 
seen cancers, gangrenes and fistulas dried up, and per- 
fectly cured, though they would yield to no other med- 
icine, by frequently washing them in an infusion of 
rosemary in spirits of wine. 


Western Antiquities.—An article in the Detroit 
Courier notices one important fact, that in the old gar- 
dens that are found over a large extent of country, 
where the grass is burnt off in the Spring and Fall, there 
may be seen on the suriace, walks and raised beds of va- 
rious forms and dimensions, exhibiting at once, taste 
and skill in design. These gardens are evidently too old 
and too numeruus to have been made by the French, 
when they occupied a small chain of posts through 
Michigan. It will be enquired,-Who constructed these 
works of taste and refinement? We must ask the ages 
that are past, this question, and we receive for reply, 
the answer,—*Who were they ?” 


Botany.—Theentire Floraof Homer amounts toless 
than 30 species. In the Holy Bible,according to Spren- 
gal, seventy one plants are noticed by name ; and two 
hundred and seventy four are spoken of by Hippocrates, 
who was born four hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. Theophrastus, of about the same period, whose 
work is the first expressly devoted to plants, of which 
we have any knowledge, enumerates somewhat less 
than five hundred. Three hundred years later, or a- 
bout the time of Cleopatra, Dioscorides notices nearly 
seven hundred; and Pliny in the first Christian century, 
gives an account, collected, as he says, from more 
than two thousand Greek aid Roman writers, of about 
one thousand species ;—the result of the investigations 
of forty centuries! For fourteen hundred years after 
Pliny, an increase of only five hundred new species is 
allowed. But in the next two centuries, when the 
knowledge of plants was assuming a scientific form, 
upwards of four thousand and five hundred new plants 
were added to the catalogue ;—a number four times 
greater than had been ascertained in all the preceding 
ages of the world. So extraordinary was the advance 
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| botany under the auspices of Linnzus, that, in a few 


years, fifteen hundred other plants were added to the 
list. And the whole number, actuully described at the 
time of his death in 1778, was between eleven, and 
twelve thousand. But since that period, the increase 
has been so prodigious, that the number of species of all 
descriptions now known, according to an estimate 
given in a late jouraal, is not less than one hundred 
thousand! Such has been the effect of system on Bot- 
any. Or, at least, such an effect never could have 
been produced without it.—Ward’s Address. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Tus Ox.—l accidentally read the annexed little an- 
ecdote which happened in 1789, in relation to that use- 
ful animal, the Ox, which I have translated, as I thought 
that it might be amusing to your rcaders.—You will 
please to excuse the faults [ have made, as the English 
is not my native language. 

The Rhone in its rapid course, has formed consid- 
erable islands opposite to the village of Miribel in 
Bresse, in the department of Lain. Numerous droves 
of oxen and cows are led to pasture on these islands by 
children, who cross the river seated between the horns 
of the oxen. 

“ One day,” relates De Sutiers, “ taking a walk in 
that direction, I rested myself on the side of a hiil to 
read. Some children were playing below me; they 
began to quarrel; from threats, they came to blows, 
and the weakest began to scream. One of the oxen 
which was upon one of these islands, raised his head, 
and after having looked a moment, swam and got to 
the shore, and came near the weeping child, and after 
having driven all the other children. away, lowered his 
head so that the child could get upon it, and returned to 
the island and left him where he had been feeding ; af- 
ter which, he swam again, and carried away another 
child in the same manner. I saw him afterwards go 
to his pasture. 

Convinced as I was, by many examples, of the grat- 
itude of animals, I soon suspected the cause of this 
singular fact; but notwithstanding, I resolved to be 
certain of it. I descended the hill and came near the 
other children, whom I questioned, and they answered 
me, that the first child carried away, was the bo’ who 
took care of the ox, and that the other was his brother. 

Being anxious to enquire of the child himself, I cal- 
led him, and promised him a reward if he would come. 
He got on his ox and came to me and said he loved his 
ox dearly; that they always slept together ; that he took 
good care of him, and often divided his breakfast with 
him. While speaking to me, he caressed the ox ; then 
speaking to it, he said, ‘do not fear’ your little beloved 
will give you a good feeding to-night, for having saved 
him from those who were beating him.’ 

I then gave him the promised reward, when, pleased 
with having so much money, he turned round to the ox, 
which had been, mean while, very patiently waiting for 
him, saying, ‘ here ox, here my dear, here is something 
that will buy you bread for a long time.’” A. P 





“A GenTLEMAN” 100 Years aco.—He gets up 
leisurely, breakfasts comfortably, reads the paper reg- 
ularly ; dresses fashionably, lounges fastidiously, eats 
a tart gravely, tattles insipidly, dines considerably, 
drinks superfluously, kills time indifferently, sups ele- 
gantly, goes to bed stupidly, lives uselessly. 
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THE FARMER. lichens, rendering frequent sadeghias necessary, 
New-York, March 29, 1832. — facts show the importance of a proper rotation 
crops, and of experiments to ascertain what ingre- 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. dienits are exhausted by: the wheat. 

LETTER XIl. The low land loam, consisting of 61 of silex, 24.5 
Axsany County (continued.)—-Every farmer | alumine, 2 carbonate of lime, 1 soluable salts, 8.5 ani- 
should have some knowledge of geology. This can| mal and vegetable matter, and’ 3. water—varying very 
be easily acquired, by the purchase of some popular | little from the preceding—is benefitted by almost all 
work on the subject, by devoting a few leisure winter|kinds of manures, particularly plaster and clover. 
evenings to the study of it, and by occasional refer- Why does gypsum succeed im the one and fail in the 
ence to it in the course of his miscellaneous reading.| Other? This is an important question. It is gene- 
This information, added to that obtained from obser-| rally known that gypsum, in many sections of our 
vation and conversation, will not only be of practical} country, does not have the same beneficial effects af- 
service, but serve to increase his favourable opinion of| ter having been used for a number of years. Judge 
the dignity of farming, and to give him more exalted; Buel supposes the soil, by the operation of gypsum, 
views of his Creator. In my last, having given the} to have been exhausted of that nourishment which jis. - 
geological features, I now proceed to the peculiar to the crops which the plaster before benefit- 
Culture.—-On soils containing an excess of silex,|}ted. This is probably the case ; but whether it is or 
deep ploughing is recommended, on account of the | not, the continuation of the evil or failure is to be 
depth to which the nourishing food of plants descends, | wholly attributed to the imperfection of ourknowledge-— 

and to permit the roots to spread and penetrate in the | of that of practical farmers. 
ground beyond the influence of ordinary droughts. ; Aluvion, or made land, brought from a greater or 
Pcter of Paris and turning in clover succeed well on less distance by water, is principally composed of 
this land. Barn-yard manure is also very profitably particles of rocks. The river alluvion of this county 























applied, and it permits early ploughing and sowing, ‘consists of a considerable variety of soil, varying from 
One kind of geest, called hard-pan, consisting princi- an excess of sand to that of clay. In Watervliet and 
pally of silex (flint or sand) and alumine closely ce- Bethlehem, bog iron ore is found, and in the latter 
mented, is of an under or sub-soil. It retains water town, excellent ochre. - The sandy alluvion was long 
so well as to injure the produetiveness of the super or neglected, but plastering and clovering have made it 
, surface soil. It is, however, sometimes broken up by — produce good crops. The sagacious Shakers of Nis- 
} deep ploughing, and a‘ter being exposed to frost and kayuna, and other experienced farmers, Haye greatly 
rains, is easily commingled with the soil, and improves improved these lands by intermixing argillaceous marl, 
it. [he upland loam, principally made up of silex called blue clay, obtained from beneath the soil, and 
and alumine, of pebbles and grains of gray wacke, isa from neighboring pits. In no one particular is praeti- 
very uniform and productive soil, “ very sure of crops,” - cal farming more deficient than in the proper use of 
as the farmers say, under ordinary culture. Barn- clay and sand. It comprises the primary principle, 
yard manure, and clovering, and plastering answer ad- the sum of the whole art, arid the very foundation of 
mirably well. Large quantities of rich marl are found tillage. A wagon load of sand or clay judiciously ap- 
in the town of Bethlehem. Wherever small shells of plied, is a legacy to children—a provision for succeed. 
the genus voluta or heliz appear in swampy ground, ing generations. 
farmers should dig for marl... The former is spiral,-of:  [Valye of Lands.—In 1820, alluvion land along 
the shape of a top, from one fourth to an inch long; the western side of the Hudson was valued from 100 
the latter like a common snail-shell, appearing like a' ‘to 200 dollars. Some distance from the river, 80 to 
coiled white worm. | 100. Uplands, throughout the county, 10 to 20 dol- 
The upland clay contains more alumine than the! Jars, This valuation, obtained from a printed pam- 
upland loam ; and as cultivators, “ with the best oat! . phiet, was, I apprehend, pretty high. One half of the 
ture, could never obtain even a tolerable crop, except ahove prices is near the present value of the alluvions. 
rye,” it may be proper to give the analysis: 63 per) The uplands command from 8 to $20. The depre- 
cent. of silex, 24.5 of alumine, 2 carbonate of lime. | cjation is owing to causes that have operated through- 
1.5 soluble salts, 6 animal and vegetable matter, and| out the country,.and to the absence of visionary and 
3 of water. Warm manures are useful, but clovering speculative views of local advantages and extrinsic 
and plastering are not. It produces one good crop of| importance. 
wheat, and then fails. For a few years it yields ex-| Timber.—In the eastern section grow pitch and 
elle nt grass, which is then rooted out by masses and| white pine ; white, rock or chesnut oak ; chesnut, 
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hickory, hemlock and elm, which are plentifully scat- 
tered over the county. In the western are found, 
hemlock, beech, sugar-maple, black birch, bass wood, 
(linden,) and white ash. The swamps afford black 
ash, white or soft maple, with elm. It is stated that, 
in the eastern section, the same timber succeeds the 
first cutting or clearing ; but in the western, beach, | 
black birch, sugar maple, white ash, black cherry, and 
wild red cherry grow after the first clearing. Between 
Albany and Schenectady, there are extensive pine 
plains of poor soils. 

Rivers.—Besides the Hudson and Mohawk, there 
are several creeks, affording many localities of water | 
power. Among the streams are Norman’s Kill, 
Coeyman’s Creek, Bethlehem Creek, Ten-mile Creek 
of Rensselzrville. 

Climate and Meteorology.—N either the surface nor 
the geographical position of this county, leads us to 
expect any peculiarity of climate. Situated at a dis- | 
tance from the ocean and the great western lakes, the | 
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71.80; July, 73.10; August, 74.55; September, 

65.90; October, 56.18; November, 42.80; Decem- 

ber, 23.35 ; annual mean, 51.28. More anon. 
Albany, March 3. 





Superior Woor.—We have received from a friend 
several beautiful samples of wool, from sheep of the 
Saxony stock, bred by Mr. H. De Grove, a native 
of that country, who has recently settled at Hoosick, 
Rensselaer county, in this state. There are also.cam- 
ples from imported Saxon breeding ewes, which are 
expected to increase his flock by a number of fine 
lambs the present year. Mr. De G. is ardently en- 
listed in the cause of agricultural improvement, and 
not only puts in requisition his own industry, talents 
and experience, but is a co-operator in fostering them 
for the public good in others, by means of Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural associations. As a valuable 
member of the most valuable profession, that of Agri- 


‘culture, Mr. De G. is an acquisition to.our country, 


adding at once to its wealth and intellect. The sam- 


climate is not probably ameliorated by either of them. | ples to which we refer aré certainly the most beautiful 
The western part of the county is 8 or 10 days later we have ever seen, of the purest white, and possessing 
in vegetation, owing to a greater elevation. In 1830, ‘the softness and beauty of silk. They may be exam- 
the average temperature was, for January, 24.56 ; | ined at this office. 
February, 24.82; March, 38.05; April, 56.02; | 
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May, 59.27; June, 65.98; July, 73.86; August, | 
70.52; September, 61.82; October, 52.39; No- 
vember, 46.67; December, 33.87; annual mean, 
50.65; first frost in autumn, September 18 ; first fall 
of snow, November 29. In the year there were 30 
days of north wind, 12 north-east, 2 east, 36 1-2 south- | 
east, 102 1-2 South, 28 south-west, 50 west, and 104 
north-west ; consequently the last was the prevailing 
one. There were 225 1-2 clear days, 139 1-2 cloudy, 
93 rain, 25 snow, and § rain and snow. ‘Total fall of 
rain, 41.85 ; driest month, September ; wettest month | 
in the year, June. | 
In 1831, according to the report of the Regents of 
the University, the average for January was 21.02; | 
February, 22.75 ; March; 41.11; April, 52.08; May, 
62.16 ; June, 72.81; July, 72.77; August, 72.19; 
September, 63.54 ; October, 52.61; November, 39. 
48; December, 17.17; annual mean, 49.15; high- 
est, 94; lowest, 10 below zero; annual range, 104 ; 
first frost, October 28; winds, N. 21 1-2 days; N. 
E. 9; E. 1; 8. E. 29 1-2; 8.117; S. W. 31 1-2; 
W. 70 1-2; N. W. 85; 8. the prevailing wind ; clear, | 
206 1-2; cloudy, 158 1-2; rain, 89; snow, 25 ; rain | 


and snow, 4; total fall of rain and snow, 39,52. | 


The annual mean of temperature for 1831, at Buf- 
falo, was 46.78. At Erasmus Hall, on Long Island, 
near New-York, for January, 27.41; February, 27.; 
45; March, 43.16; April, 49.72 ; May, 59.98; June, | 


Manvvactore or Sitx.—In another page will be 
found the Memorial of the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society to Congress, on the subject of the Silk 
manufacture. We are gratified that the state society 
has taken up this subject, and hope they will prose- 
cute it with energy. It is one of vast importance, and 
should the society succeed inno other measure, the 
introduction of the silk manufacture through its in- 
strumentality, would alone give it a claim to the grati- 
tude of every citizen of the state and country. 

The New-York American Advocate—a paper, by 
the way, which appearsto pay more attention to the 
interests of agriculture than city papers generally do— 
remarks on the Memorial— 

The amount of imported silk goods for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1830, was $5,774,010, and of lace, 
silk, cotton and thread, $824,997; while the exports 
of flour, for the same period, were $6,085,953. So 
that, adding to the amount of silk goods proper, the 
value of the silk which came in the form of lace, the 
amount of silk imported in its various shapes, exceeded 
the amount of flour exported, as stated in the memorial. 
Surely it is worth while to possess ourselves of this in- 
dustrious little population, who consume a raw material 
so easily propagated, and which can be manufactured 
into an article of so much value. There is a strong ar- 
gument in the last paragraph of the memorial, to which 
particular attention should be given. It is—*‘that the 
culture of silk is the work of women and children ; that 
it subtracts nothing from other agricultural labor ; that 
its effects must be powerful in alleviating the condition 
of the poor, enriching the cultivation of the soil, and in 
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its moral inflaence on the community at large.” We 
sincerely hope our highly esteemed and patriotic fellow 
citizen, Mr. Duponceau, may meet with full and com- 
plete success. So shall the blessings of tens of thou- 
sands yet unborn be awa:ded to him, and to all others 
who shall devote their talent or their money to the be- 
nevolent purpose of an increase of the comfort and 
prosperity of that large portion of our fellow citizens 
who earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. 





Country AcricuzturaL So crety.—We find the 
following article in the Albany Daily Advertiser, and 
would especially recommend the remarks. it embraces. 
We hope the members of the General Committee for 
this important county will not be the last to emulate the 
example here set of active operations in the duties ex- 
pected from them. 

We notice with great pleasure, that in the county of 
Oswego “ the farmers and friends of agriculture” are 
invited by Mr. Cheevor, a member of the General 
Committee of the State Agricultural Society, to meet 
at the house of Major Allen, in New Haven, on the 
first day of May next, for the purpose of organizing 
an agricultural society in said county, for the advance- 
ment and encouragement of agriculture, horticulture, 
and the household arts. We trust the example will be 
followed by the general committee in the several 
counties throughout the state, and that meetings will 


organizing county societies. A simultaneous meet- 
ing, on the first day of May, to each county, would 
give the strongest indication of the sense of the com- 
munity, and of the interest now felt in relation to im- 
provements in agriculture, horticulture, and the house- 
hold arts. We shall be particular to mark the result. 


Earry VecretTasLes.—Mr. Platt Titus,of the Troy 
House, at Troy, on the 17th instant, furnished 
for his table some well grown Potatoes, of excellent 
quality, the prod: ct of the present season, ‘They were 
cultivated by Mr. Wm. Storer, of Troy. This is one 
of the benefits of an active Horticultural association. 

The Savannah Georgian of the 17th, notices a Po- 
tato, the growth of this season, 5 inches in circumfer- 
ence. 





To CorresPonpENTs.—We are again compelled 
to omit several acceptable communications, among 
which is that of S. B. M. Weare sorry also to omit the 
list of Premiums offered by the Rensselaer Hortieul- 
tural Society. It shall appear in our next. 














- MARKETS. 








NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Coat.—The last cargo price was $12. No Scotch 
at market,—Lackawana is coming into market freely 
from the landing on North River, and is selling at $10. 


Frax-Sezp.—The season is now fast drawing to a 
close. With what is now going on board, the export 
is 8,120 casks. The early shipments were made at 
$14a15. New Rough is selling now at $11. 

Ftour.—About two-thousand brls., Richmond ci- 
ty, have been sold, during the week. Howard street 
at $5 1-4 a 53-8: and Gcorgetown Mountain, at $5 
1-8 a 5 1-4 to dealers ; New-York superfine has been: 
sold at $5 1-4, on time for export, and at $5, from the 
North River sloops. ‘The stock of Western is small 
and in but few hands ; sales conti..ue to be made at $5 
3-4 a 6; but the dealers buy sparingly, in expectation 
ofa supply from Albany, being received as soon.as the 
river opens to that place. Rye flour has rapibly de- 
clined. Corn meal is also lower and dull. 

Grain.— Wheat arrives very slowly, and we have no 
sales of moment to report. Ryehas declined. ; sales 
of North-River at 77 to 78 cents. Barley is in but lit- 
tle demand ; the last sales known, at $1. Corn dull. 
Northern at 50 to 52, and Southern at 43 to 46 cents. 
Oats have slightly improved. 

Provisions,—Prices are fully supported and rather 
improving. Beef, prime is selling at $5 1-2 a6. No 
mess here. Pork, prime, $11; mess, 13 1-4 al-2. 

Sait.—The Spring season is now opening ; a cargo 
of 10,000 bushels, Lisbon, was sold at pricesnot known. 

TaLLow—is selling at 8 3-4 cents, Ib. 

Woot.—The market continues to want activity and 








CLover-sEED.—The prices remain pretty steady, at 
10 a 11 cents, according to quality. Considerable 
shipments are making, but not any thing like the last 
season. 

Domestic Goops.—As the Spring opens, there is 
considerable business doing, but prices are not im- 


| moderate sales ouly are effected for present consump- 
. ‘ | tion. 
be called at an early day, for the important purpose of | 


The import is only 108 bales from Brassos at 
this port, and 392 bales, Gottenburgh, at Boston. The 
Boston Courier says. “a reshipment of about 60,000 
lbs. Eng. wool, is to be made in the sbip Rasselas, to 
sail for London in a few days.” 





BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, March 19, 1832, 

At market this day, 506 Beef Cattle, including 155 
unsold last week, 14 pair Working Oxen, 11 Cows and 
Calves, and 400 Sheep. About 145 Beef Cattle un- 
sold at the close of the market. There are also about 
225 left within a few miles of the market ; making in 
all, at Brighton and within about one hour’s ride, about 
370 unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—Market completely “ glut- 
ted ;” sales very uneven, and prices, particularly for 
the middling and poorer qualities, reduced. We quote 
extra at $5,88 a 6 ; prime, 5,25 a 5,62 ; good, 5 a 5,25; 
thin, $4,50a4,75. One yoke was taken at $6,25 and 
one at 5,17. 

Working Oren.—Sales at $52 1-2, 55, 60 and 63. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at 19, 24, 27 and 32. 

Sheep.— Dull ; very few lots only were: sold. We 
were not able to obtain the price of a single lot. Two 
lots were driven out of the the market unsold. 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, March 26. 


At market this day, from 250 to 300 head of Beef Cattle, 300 
to 400 Sheep, 30 to 40 Milch Cows, and a few Swine. The 
market for Beef has improved a little since the last report ; sales 
were briskly effected and prices advanced. We quote the first 
qualities at from $7 to $7 1-2 and $8. A few favourite pairs 
were taken as high as $10. Also some of the inferior classes at 
$6 to $6 1-2 per cwt.. Sheep are in good demand, and sellin 
for a high price. No material variation from last week motited, 


Milch Cows—A considerable number were sold at prices vary- 
ing from $22 to $30 each. Swine—The market rather dull, and 
prices a little declined ; sales from 4 to 4 1-2 cents 





proved. 





per lb. Calves 


of a good quality are selling quick at 4 cents per | 
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NiW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES OURENT, MARCH 26, 1832. 





ASHE; first sort,lbs. 


lots, 1531 460 a 470 
Pearls, 475 a 480 | 
BEES ~ e duty 15 per cent. ad val. 
White, | - a 45 
Yellos 20 
BRISTLES, duty 5 cents ae ib. 
Russia, first sort, lb. 60 70 
common 20 a 40 
American 15 a 50 
CANDLES, 
Mould, tallow, Ib. 124 a 13 
‘Dipped, do, 11g a 12 
Sperm 31 a 32 
CLOVERSEED, lb. 10 ‘a ll 
COAL, duty 6 cents per bushel 
Liverpool, chal. 12 a 
Scotch 10 a 
Sidney & Bridgeport 10 a 12 
Albion a 
Virginia 675 a 10 
Anthracite, ton 15 a 16 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent per > 
Cuba. Ib. a 134 
Brazil 3 a 134 
Porto Rico 13 a 13% 
Laguira 12 a 134 
St. Domingo 124 a 134 
Java 13 a 134 
Jamaica a 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per lb. 
New-Orleans, lb. 10 a 13 
Upland 8 a 11 
Alabama 84a 114 
Tenessce 8 a il 


COTTON BAGGING, duty 5 cents per 
square yard 


Hemp, yd. 13 a 21 
Flax 12 a 16 
Do. American 19 a 21 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
3-4 brown Shirtings, 7h a 8} 
3-4 light do. 5 a 7 
7-8 brown do. 9 a 10 
Bleached do. vs 10 
S. L. do. do. 12 a 18 
4-4 brown Sheetings 9a 12 
5-4 do. do. 124 a 15 
4-4 bleached do. ll a 18 
5-4 do. do. 13 a 16 
Calicoes, blue, yd. ‘ll a 14 
Do. fancy 18 a 20 
Plaids 9a 14 
Stripes, fast colors ll a 14 
Fustians 16 a 20 
Satinets 42 a 1 30 
3-4 Checks 10 a 11 
4-4 do. 12 a 22 
Cotton Yarn No 5 
10, Ib. 24 a 

Do. do. No, tl a 14 a 25 
Do. do. No. 15 a 25 


And rise 1 cent per No. 
Sattinet warps 30 a 32° 
FEA lHERS, duty 15 per cent ad val. 
Live, Foreign, lb. 14a 20 
American 35 a 374 
FISH, duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. 
smoked $2 per 1 12 Ibs. 


ie ewt. 2 =~ a 3 
Scal a 
Pickled Cod, bbl. 3 Lh a 4 
Salmon 13 a 14 
Smoked do. Ib. 15 a 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 6 12 a 6 25 
No. 2, 4 62a 462 
No. 3, 28740 3 
Shad, Conn, mess 850 a 9 25 
Herrings a 2 52 


smoked, box 50 a 90 
FLAX, “ny $50 per ton 
Russia, lb. a 
Arocrican a 


FLOUR AND MEAL, 











MUSTARD, duty 30 2 ewt. 
25 


N. Y. superfine, bbl, 5 124 a 5 25 English lb. a 31 
lroy  * Do. in bottles,doz. 125 a 1 44 
Western Canal 575 a 6 American |b. 20 a 30 
Ohio via do. a Do. in bottles doz 75 a 1 25 
Philadelphia 525 a OIL, 
Baltimore, Howard-st. 5 37, a 5 50 Linseed, American 95 a 
Richmond City Mills a 6 OSNABURGS, duty 15 per cent. ad val. 
Do. Country 5 a 5 12 Osnaburgs, yard 84 a 
Alexandria & G’town. 5 a 525 |PLASTER PARIS, duty = 
Fredericksburg 5 a Plaster Paris, ton 42 
Petersburg 5 a 5 124 (PORTER AND CIDER, duty. is in. casks 
Scratched and fine 4 87 a 15, in bottles 20 cents per gal. 
Middlings, fine 437 a Porter, London, doz. 2 50 a .2 75 
Rye Flour 425 a American 175 a 2 
Indian Meal 275 a 3 Cider, draught, bbl, 175 a 10 
Do. do., hhd. 13 50 a l4 Do. bottled, box, doz. 2 a 2 50 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
Wheat, N. River bush. 1 a ‘ts Beef, mess, bbl. 9 a 9 25 
Do. Genesee a _= § 50 a 6 
Do. Virginia 1 a argo 425 a 
Do: N. Carolina 103 a 1 06 Butter, N. Y. dairy, Ib. 15 a 18 
Rye Northern 78 a shipping 1 a 13 
Corn Yellow North 53 a Philad. a 7 
White, L. Island Hogs lard 9 a 10 
and Jersey 60 a Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 13 25 
Southern 46 a 48 — 10 75 a il 
Oats South and North 35 a 373 argo 975 a 
Peas white dry 7 bush. a Chics, Am. lb, 5a 7 
black eyed bush. a 2 1-2} Hams, Virginia, 10 a 
Beans, tce. 7 bush. 750 a Northern 10 a 11 
HEMP, duty on Russia $60 per Ti Ma- |RAGS, duty free. 
nilla 15 per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents Foreign 4 a 82 
per lb. Country 3 a 5 
Russia, ton 220 2230 RICE, 
Manilla 250 a Rice, 100 Ibs. 3 a 3 12% 
Sisal a SALT, duty 15 cts. per 56 lbs. 
American dew rot 150 a Turks Island bush 48 a 50 
Yarns, Kentucky, lb. 9a Isle of May. a 
HIDES, "duty free. St. Ubes, a 
La PlandRioG.Ib 15 a Cadiz. 45 a 
Brazil 11 a 13 Lisbon a 
Do. wet salted 7a “% Liverpool ground, 40 a 
Oronoco 134 a 144 blown a 
W. L. and Southern ll a 134 do. sack, 1 874a 2 
S. Am. horse, piece 155 a SOAP, duty 4 cents per lb. 
HONEY, duty 15 per ct. ad val. New-York , brown, lb § a 6 
Havana, gal. 46 a 48 Castile a 13 
HOPS, SPIRITS, 
First sort, 1931. Ib. 14 a 16 Rum, N. O. tst proof, 40 a 45 
Second sort 12 a 14 Do. N. Eng. 1st proof 36 a 38 
JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 percent} Gin, country 40 a 47 
ad val. Whiskey, Rye 32 a 34 
Juniper Berries |b. 2 a 4 Cider Brandy 40 a 423 
LEATHER, SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white clayed, 
Sole, oak Ib. 93 3a 28 4, refined, 10 to 12 cents per lb. 
Do. Hemlock 20 a 23 British Island Ib. 6 a 9 
Do. Damaged 12 a 19 St. Croix 7 a 105 
Dressed, Upper, side 175 a 275 | New-Orieans 6 a 7 
Undressed i. 150 a 250 Havana, white 9 a 10 
LUMBER, Yard selling ptices. brown 6 a 7% 
Boards N, River M.ft. a 15 _Muscovado 7a 8 
Do. Eastern Pine 16 a 17 a Rico 6 a & 
Do. Albany do. pce. 16a 17 razil, white 7ha 9 
Plank, Geo. do. M.ft. 25 a 35 OE ine: Ja % 
Staves, W.O. Pipe,M. 58 a 60 L anilla, brown 8 a 
Hhd. 36 a 40 ump 12 a 13 
Bol. 29 a 32 Loaf 14 a 16 
R. O. Hhd.  ~« SUMAC, duty 12 per cent. 
Heading, W. O. 54 a 56 res ton 75 a 80 
Hone Sie | nee oe 
—s —_ = : ba TALLOW, duty 1 cent per lb. - 
Timber Oak sq.ft. 2a =s- cereign, Ib. 2 
Do. Geo. yellow pine 2a 30 lw ries : 2 84 
Shingles, Cypress M. 375 a 4 iL, duty 4 cents per lb. and 50 per 
Do. Pine bdl. 2 50 a 3 cent, ad val. 
Merino, and Saxony, lb. 45 a 70 
MOLASSES, duty 5 cents per gal. Do. pulled a 
Martinique & Guadal. 26 « 28 Common, washed 40 a 
English Islands TT a . 2 Pulled, spinning : a 
Havana and Matanzas 24 a 26 Lambs, 1 - quality 45 a 
Trinidad, Cuba 29 a do . 
New-Orleans a e do a 









































SIGN AND ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 





HACKER & WETMORE 
214, BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Paul's Church, New-York. 


Landscapes, Banners, Portraits of Animals, Transparencies 
&c. &c. executed. 

N. B. Designs for Banners, and Emblematical Devices 
drawn with a oroper regard to classical accuracy. 





YuiMOws’ PATENT HORSE POWER. The sub- 
sribec being a vare of the great want of acheap and «f- 
ficient mode of applying animal powe:, to propel machinery 
and more espécially for agricultural purposes, has inve:ted 
and obtained Lett»rs Patent for a horse power, which has the 
fullowing advantages. viz. cheapness, simplicity, not requiring 
the aid ofa building to support it, and its being put together or 
taken apart ina very short space of time, thereby rendering 
itportable. ‘The materials of which this horse power is con- 
s:ructed, ean be obtained in any part of the country, and the 
workmanship so plain that any ordinary mechanic can build 
them trom the cuts and explanations furnished by the subscri- 
ber, or bis Agent, H. E. Ripley, at 117 Mester street, where 
it can be seen in practical operation. together with my improv- 
ed thrashing machine attached. Persons desirous of availing 
themselves of this improvement, are requested to call on my 
agent, as above, who will sell the right to erect and use them 
(furnish drafts and directions) or build to order. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1831. CALVIN EMMONS. 


GENCY FOR PERIODICALS.--\M. STODAR1 

No. 6 ‘’ortlandt-street, New-York, respecttuily informs 

Publishers of Magazines, Newspapers. and other Periodical] 

works, that he has established aGeneral Agen: y for such Pub- 

lications, in this city, at the store No.6 Cortlandt-street, which 
isa very eligible situation for exhibiting them. 

Every exertion shal! be used to Circulate, as extensively as 
possible, any work for whichthe Agency is undertaken; and 
those Publishers whu may think proper to appoint the adver- 
tiser sgentin this . ity for their respective Publications, may 
rely on punctuality and dispatch, and on the ;-roceeds being | 
regularly remitted. 

W. Stodart has been appointed Agent for the most popular 
Periodicals, published in Philadelphia, Bos'on New-York, 
London, &c., which are for examination at the above place. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for Periodicals, from any part 
of the United States, will find this Agency convenient both 
or viewing the works required, and-for leaving their orders. 


© GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEO.:, Member ofthe 
e Royal Veterinary Medical Society, begs leave to inform 
the puvlic of New York and its vicinity, that he is now ;-ractis- 
ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 
charges and strict attention, to secure their patronage. He 
begs to refer to the annexed certificate - 

“Mr. C- Grice having submitted to us his certificates-of at 
tendanceon the Veterinay College of London, andof hismem- 
bership of the Vete:inary Society, we recommend him to the 
pubiic, as qualified to heal the diseases of horses 

“George Bushe, Professor of Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Valentine Mott, Professor of Surgery. Jolin w. Francis, 
Professor of Obstetrics, &c. Alexander H. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Surgery. 

(> Orders left atthe foliowing places, avill receive immed - 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pear! street. 

At Tattersall’s. 446 Broadway. At Dr. Hart’s, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street. Or at Hart well’s Stables.i 
Lumber street. 














4 4 +f “Ei-.i4—Vanted a, person to take charge of a 
douring miil, situaied about one bandred miles trom thi 
city. Tie mill is in fine order, and eligibly situated for ex- 
tensive b:siness, The owner wili find tre mill, and be at half 
the expense of conducting the business, as an equivalent for 
the capital. If more desirable, half of the m Ii may be pur- 
chased. Inquire of the editor of the N. ¥. Farmer, or of J. 
Fisher, 550 Broadway. Sep:. 22. 


ANTD TO RENT,.A TAN-YARD witha su- 








ficient number of VATS—where Oak-bark is plentiful 

and a Dwelling House and Offices attached to the same. 
For ‘urther particulars apply to the Editor of the New- 
York Farmer, or of John Fisher, 550 Broadway, New-York 
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GREES WICH FLOWER GARD::N, 

CORNER OF . 

Carmine and Bedford Streets, 

Serr Store, at No. 37, Nassau-Strerrt. 
VD. wu. NNEY & OROURKE, Gardeners, Seedsmen and 
Florists have improved this extensive collection, by the intro- 
duction of many rare foreign and domestic Seeds bulbous 
Roots. annually imported: Greenhouse and Henbaceous 
Plants: Ornamental Drees aud Shrubs, Fruit Trees. Grape, 
Raspberry and Strawberry Vines, Currants and Gooseberries 
of the’ most approved varieties, Roze Bushes raised fromthe 
stock, to which wasawarded a premium by the New York 
Horticultural Society. Garden tools and mats, Oatmeal, Split 
Peas, Grass and Bird Seeds. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. 


TO FHE LOVERS OF FLORA. 


HOMAS HOGG respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that he bas of late 
greatly enriched his Green-houses, by additions of 
new, rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. Those “from 
NewHolland, Chinaand Mexico, have becn much admired for 
their foliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. T H. does 
not pretend to say that his collection is the most extensive in 
the country, but he hesitates not to say, that as a select col- 
lection of choice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed by 
any. He has likewise for sale a choice collection of bardy 
perennial Piants. and ornamental flowering Shrubs, &c. 

N, B. - trangers who resort to the city are invited to visit this 
establishment. Ofders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
ed and sent to any part of the Union. 

ROSE HILL \URSERY, near the House of Refuge. upyie 
end of Broadway. 








183 FRONT ST. N.Y. - 


he subscribers 

have constan- 
tly ow hand an ex- 
tensive assortment 
of agrilcutural im- 
plements, of fhe 
most‘approvedcon- 
“struction, embrac- 
ing nearly every 
variety of Ploughs, 
Cou Sheser:, Horse Hoes. . wittvators, Boet Fanning Mills, 
Chaff ¢ utters; also Shares, Landsides anc Mould boards, 
of all Plough. in general use. Dealers are supplied ata liberal 
discout. All kinds of Castings of the first quality made to 
order. 


W ILLIAMS WOOLLEY’S Newly invented anaim 
proved Bedsteads, adapted to the situation and means 
of all classes, manufactured and sold by the proprietor, No. 
378 Broapway, corner of White street, New York. His se- 
cret bedtsead, adapted to, and inclosed within various kinds 
of furniture, such as sideboards, tables, bookcases, writing 
desks, bureaus, sc fas, settees, &c. as well as store counters, 
will be furnished to order, at different pricés, from 15 to 90 
dollars, according to the style of workn:anship and materials 
used; all which he will warrant free from the inconvenience 
attached to the press bedstead, heretofore in use, in that they 
are readily and expeditiously arranged for either purpose, 
and noways (able to bugs, as is fuily attested by ali those who 
have them in use. 

W. W. has also applied his improvement in tighten:ng the 
sacking, tothe common Post Bedsteads, which render them 
degidedly superior to any that bave been made. Of these, he 
vas constantly on hand a large assortment, and can su ply 
orders foreither the high post. field, French, orlow post Kind 
of various mate:iels and workmanship, and at different prices 
from 5 to 36 dollars.” 

The publ:cis respectfully informed, that the proprietor has 
lately made essentia! iinprovements on the style and finish of 
his Sofe Bedsteads, which ihey will find by examination to 
bea perfect Parior Sofa, which can,in less than halt a mig- 
pute, be changed to a perfect sacking bottom Bedstead, with 
the bedand bedding. AH orders for any of'the above arti 
cles thankfully received; and incasethe purchaser should 
not be satisfied in every respect, (including the price,) that 
can return the articles, and their money will be refunded... 


FREEBORN & HITCHCOCK, 


















if 


Sep. 30th, 1831. 


WILLIAMS W@OLLEY. 
New-York, January 29th, 1931. 












































































































MRS. PARMENTIEK, 
T the Horticultural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 2 miles 
from New York, offers#*for sale on moderate terms, a 
fine coleetion of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Quince 
TREES, &c. Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs 
Also, Greenhouse and Heraceous Plants, which will be de 
livered in Brooklyn or New York, free of.expense. 

Orders may be sent through the New-York Post Office, or 
Yeft at Mr. John J Moore’s, No. 8 Fulton street, New York, 
or at Messrs. G. Thorburn « Sons, No. 67 Liberty street, 
New York, where Catalogues may be had gratis. ‘ 

March 14, 1832; m22 3t* 





ARMS FOR SALE.—The subscriber otfers tor safe 
five Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 
diesex County, New Jersey ; and one in Lodi, Bergen Coun- 
ty, N. J.; alse a valaable Grist and Saw Miil on a never fail- 
ing stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. ‘These are valuable 
perties, the soil of the farms good, and elligably situated. 
The Mill is also'well situated for Merehants dr Country work. 
Titles indisputable- Prices iow, and terms advantageous to 
the purchasers. ’ 

The subscriber, acting as Agent, Executor or Administrator, 
has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. Emigrants not 
acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to apply, as important information could be imparted 
to them if located near the subscriber. 

For any further information apply personally or by letter 

s tpaid directed to Rahway, New Jersey. 

November}, 1831. ROBERT LEE. 





OR SALE, A FARM—containing 300 acres of Land- 
F This farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga corte 

There are two Dwellmg Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said Farm. 

The above mentioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown, 

The Maasion Houses on the west end of the Farm, on an 
agreeable elevation, and is two stories high ; having a piazza 
along the whole front, a kitchen on the east; and under the 
kitchen and larger part of the house is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rock. 

The House stands north of the above mentioned road, about 
fifty yards, and about the same distance east of the road leading 
from Ballston Spa toJessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and West of the’hoase, are handsome Locust ‘trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple, Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb-trecs—about fifty yards north-east of the House, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood House. East of the house is a spacious Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving- condition, and several 
Vines of the Madena Grape. 

About one half of a mile east of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, consisting of a grist- 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shot water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, and a Saw mill. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 
ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford a good invest- 
ment, To these may be added, 113 acres south of the Mansion 
House, and extending to the mills. On this latter piece there is 
no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Ma. ‘ion House, 

More than one third of the 300 acres is covered with wood, 
and timber, (Beach, Maple and Oak.) Weod commands a 
good price at the village of Saratoga Spfings, ; 

This property is situaled in a healthy and thriving neighber- 
hood. At the Millsis a food stand for a Black-Smuith, Wheel- 

yright, C ter, &c. The road that passes the mills is much 
travelled. ‘The village of Saratoga Springs, in the summer 
months, afforde & good market for putter, poultry, garden veg- 
etables, &c.; and the Rail Road now being const will 
certainly incredse the demand for these articles. 

Possesion of the Mills, &c. to be had immediately, and of the 
Mansion H &e. on the first day of April next. 

When theHudson River is open, a visit may be made to the 
above mentioned property in about twenty hours. For further 

rticulars, enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St., 

. Y., who has a map of the property ; or of G. SCOFIELD 
near the premises. ‘Title indisputable, having been owned by 
the same family more than forty years, and from the first settle- 
ment of the country. 
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FPRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscribers réspectfully inform the public 
that they have entered into partnership in the 
seed business, and they assure the public that 
Acting shall be wanting on their part to give the utmost satis- 

tion to these who may favor them with their patronage. It is 
the intention of the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 
in.connection with this establishment, where a choice collection 
of new, rare, and beautiful flowering plants will be supplied 
from the New-York Botanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; 
and alto from the same establishment the best sorts of Flower- 
ing shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perennial plants, Double dah- 
lias, Chinese Peonias, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. &e, They have just 
received from London, a large importation of garden and flower 
seeds the growth of 1831, such as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, 
Radish, Pease, Grass Seeds, &c. &c- &c.; and also from Glas- 
gow, Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White moss, 
and White Provence roses, The trade supplied on the most 
reasonable terms, and all orders by mail or otherwise, will be 
punctually attended to. SMITH & HOGG, 

Feb. 9, 1832. tf No. 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Mis? HEIGHTS FOR SALE.—The subscribers 
offer for sale that celebrated FARM, in the county of 
Safutoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 miles: north of 
the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading \o Whitehall 
and kuownas Bemis’ Heights. As a farm. it is valuable pro- 
perty contajning about 260 acres of land, all »n a high state 
of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young and thrifty 
wood. It cynsists of upland and meadow ; the upland afford- 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep. The Canal running 
through the farm «ffords ready access to the markets of Alba- 
ny, ‘roy and Waterford. 


Asa residence or summer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortably accommodate 
a iamily, the mansion is neat and peculiarly well arranged for 
the convenience of a family. The scenery possesses great 
interest ; in front is the Hudson river presenting, in the dis- 
tance, dre of its beautiful windings. Between this ao dt he 
mansion run the canal and turnpike road in paralle) In es 
with conveyance north and south every day during the trav- 
elling season. On the north part of the farm are the celebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many interesting as- 
sociation: in the history of our country. There is alo a large 
Apple Orchard, bevutifuliy situated. 

There is a large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm 
which will be suid in connection with it, if required by the 
purchase:- SM11H & WILLARD. 

Albany, November 22,1 =1. tf 
——————————————————————— ee 

NEW-YORK FARMER AND HORTICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY, devoted to Practical Husbandry and-Gar- 
dening,and embracing the most important information in the 
sciences intimately connected with rural pursuits. —The work 
contains reviews ofthe standard and latest publications on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, commu- 
nications from practical farmersand gardeners, a weekly re- 
port of the state of the grain, vegetable and beef market in 
the cities of New-York, Boston, Albany, &c., engravings and 
wood cuts. of various improved machinery, farming imple- 
ments, objects in Natural History, birds, insects, extraordi- 
eury fine-cattle, sheep andswine. Proceedings of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, and Horticaltural Societies 
thoughout the country, anu every species of agricultural intel- 
ligence wil be faithfully recorded. 

The NewYork Farmer is published weekly in Albany and 
N. York, on an imperiai sheet.of sixteen pages in the octavo 
form on good paper with fair type, at $3 ayear. The adver. 
lising departfent offers general advantages, particularly 
to those who wish to dispose of real estate. stock, or any 
thiug relating to the business of farmers and gardeners. The 
pages devoted to a:!vertisements are numbered separately 
from the body of the work, and may bé bound with it or 
entively left out. The N. York Farmer has reached its oth 
volume, which commenced in January last. The postage 
is that of ordinary newspapers. 

Communications may be addressed to the Editors of the New 
York Farmer corner of Wall and Broad-Sreet, New York, or 
at the Seed-Store of Mr. Wm. Tuorsurn, 347 North Market- 
Street, Albany,at which places subscriptions and advertisements 
will also be recieved. , 

































